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The steamer Acadia left Liverpool on the 4th and 
reached Boston the 2lst. ; 

Our packet ships had fine passages out, the Roches- 
ter and the Garrik arrived on the 15th ult.; the Sea, 
on the 22d; the Hibernia and the Oxford, on the 23d; 
the Southerner, the 24th; the Patrick Henry, and the 
Ellerslie the 25th; the Henry Bliss the 29th; the Vir- 
gintia, the Cohita, the Atlantic, and the Peter Hal- 
taice, all from N. York on the Ist inst. In all 13 
ships. 





Another week!y meeting, R. de Verdon, Esq. , ex- 
J. P., in the chair. Mr. J. H. Dunne, in presenting 
areport from the committee on the borough fran- 
chise of Ireland, took occasion to denounce the go- 
vernment, to defy alike “the prosecutions of a Peel, 
and the corruptions of a Russell,” and to declare 
that the people of Ireland relied not on England, 
but on the justice of their cause and their own un- 
tiring exertions. 


a little better than the Tories. 


continuance of the sending of newspapers by the 
association, and stated that, in obedience even to the 
semblance of law, poor Dathy, Ollam Godlab & Co. 
had been struck out of the repeal cards, which were 
otherwise mutilated, in consideration of the nerves 
of the attorney general. (Great laughter.) The 


exasperation, no provocation would tempt them to 
violate any law. 
was most likely that he would. (Cries of ‘‘never, 
never!”) What excited these silly cries of ‘never, 
never? The thing was certain, and were they men 
if they could not contemplate with composure the 
approach of an inevitable certainty. (Hear, hear.) 
Neithera prison nora scaffold had terrors for his 
father. Butif they wanted to inflicta real punish- 
ment upon him—if they wished to invest the sen- 
tence of the law with genuine horrors, they would 





not have been acceded to by Mr. Wheaton, but for 
peremptory orders from the president to make a treaty 
and have it without fail in the United States by a given 
period; now near at hand. Under this direction he 
had to take whatever he could get. The tale is in- 
credible. 
REL EE PE EY FES 
DEATH OF ANOTHER MEMBER OF ConGRESS. The 


Mr. W.8S. O’Brien, M. P., following, much in the 
same strain, but confessed that he thought the whigs 
Mr. J. O’Connell 
explained certain arrangements relative to the dis- 


people of Ireland, he said, would persevere, No 


His father might go to prisone;—it 


hon. Peter E. Bossiere, a representative from the 
state of Louisiana expired in the city of Washington 
on Wednesday night, the 24th instant, after an ill- 
ness of some weeks. The fact was announéed in 
the senate, by Mr. Johnson, and the house, by Mr. 
Slidell, both of Louisiana, in feeling and appropriate 
terms—and after adopting the customary testimo- 
nials of respect, the houses respectively adjourned. 

Ten members of the house, three senators, three 
members of the cabinet; and two judges of the su- 
preme court, have died since the last election of con- 
gressmen. 





DeatH oF Jupce Barpwin. Another of the as- 
sociate justices of the supreme court of the United 
| Stetes, expired on Sunday last, the 2lst inst., at the 
| Merchants’ Hotel, in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
'65th year of his age. The customary testimonials 
'of respect and mourning were adopted upon the an- 

nouncement of the melancholy intelligence, by the 
» bench and bar of the various courts. 
MELTS ET EE RY EL I eS a 


} U.S. Senaron— Mr. Merrick’s address to the people 








The steamer Great Western sold to the Oriental) effectually acccmplish this end by disregarding his} of Maryland. 


steam ship company for £32,000, is to be repaired | admonitions to peaceful demeanor; for by so doing | 


Fellow citizens: You are now about to commence 


at a cost of £8,000, and is destined for the Bombay | they would betray him and their country, and deli-| your arrangements for a most interesting and impor- 


station. ‘The New Yorkers lose their old favorite. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
&% Parliament had adjourned for Easter holidays and 
werz to meet again the 15th inst; before adjourning 
Mr. Hume in the house of commons moved for a se- 
lect committee to inquire into the present state of the 
law relating to the tobacco trade, and the best mode 
ofchecking smuggling inthe article. Aftera few 
remarks from the chancellor of the exchequer and 


ver over the one and the other to those who were 
the enemies of both. (Hear, hear.) The repeal 
‘rent for the week amounted to £305 4d. 

FRANCE. 

The new customs bill which has been introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies raises the duty on 
English machinery and on hog’s Jard from the Uni- 
ted States. 

The Paris journal Le Commerce was sold by public 





Mr. F. Baring, the motion was agreed to. 

The action of the judges and the house of lords on 
the marriage question—deciding marriages between | 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, solemnized by 
Presbyterian clergymen, to be illegal—was exciling 
great alarm and indignation among the Protestant. 
population off{reland, where such marriages have | 
been frequent. 

Meetings in aid of the Free Church of Scotland 
continue to be held in England, and considerable sums 
are being collected. 

The appeal of Mr. O’Connell to the house of lords 
is allarranged. Meantime, grand banquets were in 
preparation for him at Cork and Dublin. ‘ 

The Queen cf the Belgians arrived at Woolwich on 
the 2d on a Visit to Queen Vietoria. King Leopold 
was expected to follow shortly. 

IRELAND. Repeal Association. The weekly 
meeting of the National Repeal Association took 
place on Monday, March 38, in the Conciliation Hall, 
Dublin. 

A letter was read from Lord French, who assert- 
ed that the fisheries of Ireland were in a declining 
state, and alluded to the distress existing m Galway, 
effects which he attributed to the union. 

Two letters were read from Mr. O’Connell. in one 
of which he announced his intention to be in Dublin 
in a few days; and thus described the new Irish re- 
gistration bill about to be brought in by government: 
“The bill to extinguish the country franchise in Tre- 
Jand was announced by another name by Sir James 
Graham last night. It is, I understand, founded on 
the poor-rate valuation as to amount, but on’ the 
Chandos clause as to principle. I have this infor. 
mation from a quarter of such authority as to induce 
me to believe it. ‘The account | have got of the bill 
will, if accurate, make it one of the most virulent 
instruments to take away from the Catholic people 
of Ireland all control over the so-called frish repre- 
sentatives. We shailhave it in print before Easter. 
The greatest mischiefof it,a mischief indicative of 
insanity in its contrivers, is, that it will. render the 
poor-rates infinitely more detested than they are at 
present, which, indeed, might have been considered 
difficult. 1 do think this bill will convert some of 
the best men amongst the Lrish whigs into repeal- 


principal of whom were there Marquis de Tamisier 
and M. Martin Didier Delamarre, the banker. 
SYRIA. 
The whole country around Mount Labanon ap- 
pears to be again in open insurrection. ‘The old 


to be at the bottom of the new outbreak. ‘The roads 
leading from Beyrout are no longer safe for travel- 
lers. 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 








Dirtomatic. The Mexican minister. The position 
of affairs at Washington, renders the movements of 
Gen. Atmontes, the Mexican minister, a subject of 
deep interest as well as of much curiosity. ‘The N. 
York papers have stated that as soon as the General 
shall ascertain with certainty that the treaty is sign- 
ed, he would leave the seat of government. On 
Wednesday he did Jeave the city of Washington, and 
passed through Baltimore on his way to New York. 
{it is probable he may remain there until it is ascer- 
tained what disposition the senate makes of the trea, 
ty of annexation. 

Messencer To Mexico. It is generally reported 
and believed at Washington, that a special messen- 
ger has been despatched by our government to Mex- 
igo, with professions of friendship and offers of in- 
demnity, if that government will consent to the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. It happens 
that we have no minister at present in Mexico, 
Waddy Thompson having just returned from there, 
and governor Shannon, his successor, has not yet em- 


barked. This was a bad look out at the present 
crisis. 





_ A rreaty witn Prossta. There is no doubt of 
it seems a commercial treaty having been nego- 
tiated by our minister, Mr. Wheuton, with the 
Prussian government, but European papers express 
strong doubts of its being ratified by the other mem- 
bers of the Germanic League, and other papers ex- 
press still more doubts of its being ratified by the 
United States senate, alleging that: its terms are by 





ers.”? 
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}no means advantageous to this country, and: would 


auction for 317,0U0f. to. a company of capitalists, the | 


feud between the Christians and the Druses seems | 


tant political campaign, and both the time and the 
|circumstances seem appropriate for announcing to 
| you my desire and purpose to retire to the shades of 
| private life, as soon as I can do so consistently with 
‘the paramount obligations of fidelity and duty to 
rou. 

: In making this announcement, I by no means wish 
to be understood as intending to quit my present po- 
sition at this time, nor as being disposed to shrink 
from the performance of the full measure of my duty, 
as a member of the whig party, during the ensuing 
canvass; but my term of service in the senate of the 
United States will expire on the 4th of March next, 
‘and it would seem proper that your attention should 
be invited in due time to the selection of a successor 
to that important station. Whether 1 shall occupy 
| my seat the whole or any part of the next session of 
congress will depend upon what shall, under the then 
existing circumstances, appear to be the dictate of 
duty to you. 

] have served you in the state and national coun- 
cils now for about fifteen successive years, during all 
which time I have striven todo my duty faithfully. — 
How far weakness may have come short, or frailty 
stepped aside, is for you to judge. In my own breast 
|] feel no reproaches, and | trust I may claim of you, 

(it 1s all I ask) an honorable discharge. 


WM. D. MERRICK. 











Tue TARIFF BILL. In consequence of notice given 
early last week by the chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations, that he would on Monday the 22d 
make one more effort, and if unsuccessful, it should be 
kis last effort for the seseson, to induce the house of re- 
presentatives to take up the new tariff bill, (and 
during the interim it is said that a caucus meetin 
was held by the members composing the political 
majority in the house), there was a full attendance 
on the 22d accordingly, and by a vote of 104 ayes, 
to 94 nays, the house resolved itself into committee 
of the whole on said bill, and have been engaged in 
debating an amendment proposed to it, all this week. 
See congressional proceedings. 





Tue Orecon necotiation. The New York Ex- 
press tells us “‘all accounts concur in saying, it has 
been suspended. Jt was the wish of this government 
to bring the negotiation to a close, and to offer a 
treaty to the senate simultaneously with the annexa- 
tion treaty. But several difficulties interposed. It 
js stated that there was a want of power on the part 
of the British minister to treat upon the basis pro- 
posed by Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Calhoun proposed the 
ultimatum, to wit: the parallel of 49 as the northern 
boundary of the United States. Mr. Pakenham’s 
instructions did net allow him to accept it.” 
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Sus MARINE EXPLOSION: - Mr. Colt’s sub-marine 
battery'was put into operation again on the the Po 
tomac river on Saturday. last, in presence of the sec- 
retary of the navy and many officers, members of 
congress, &c. At the instant the signal was given 
et the navy yard; Mr. Colt responded first, by send- 
ing up a splendid jet d’eax, and, by a second touch, 
# hattering the remaining wreck of the ship sunk at 
the previous exhibition, into dtoms, leaving not one 
timber upon another. Two magnificent water spouts 
were next thrown to a height of from one to two 
hundred feet, by way of demonstrating that an as- 
sailing squadron could never venture to pass a posi- 
tion where asub-marine battery awaited their ap- 
proach, The National Intelligencer says: “It is un 
derstood that Mr. Colt had fortified the channel, pre- 
viously to the first experiment.on the ship when un- 
der sail, so that had there been twenty ships coming 
up. with hostile intent, they must each have met with 
the same fate.” 

Rates or postace. The bill reported in the U. 
Statas senate by. Merrick, after undergoing various 
modifications, passed that body this. week by a vote 
of 29to 14. It reduces postage to about one half 
the present rates, restricts and partly abolishes the 
franking privilege, and imposes heavy penalties 
upon persons attempting to. establish private mails. 
The house has yet to act on the subject. 





U. S. Treasury Nores ror Crrcutation. The 
committee on ways and means of the house of re- 
presentatives have reported a resolution, declaring 
that the issue of treasury notes, made payable.on their 
face one year after date, bearing a merely nominal 
rate of interest, and. by endorsement thereon made 
payable at any time on presentation at the deposito- 
ries of the treasury, ‘‘is without authority of law.”— 
The house by a vote of 89 to 67, ordered]0,000 copies 
of the report and of the letter of the secretary of the 
treasury, to be printed. 








IRON STEAM FRIGATE. Mr. Tomlinson, of Pitts- 
burg, is now erecting at his ship yard in that place, 
two iron steamers. The first and the largest is a 
government steam frigate, 177 feet in length. The 
other is a merchant vessel, building for lieut. Mc- 
Laughlin. The plates of iron used in theit con- 
struction are moulded to form by the pressure of 
screws, without the marks of sledge or hammer; and 
the joints, it is stated, are fitted with all the preci- 
sion attained in wood. The government frigate will, 
it is thovght, cost from $150,000 to $200,000. 


Suavery at THE Norrn. By reference to the 
late census we find that as much as our northern bre- 
theren pretend to abhor slavery, they own and work 
slaves It is no uncommon thing in New Jersey, even 
at this day, to see negroes who were born, have lived, 





and who inall probability will die slaves. By the 


manumission laws of some of the states, all negroes, prior to the election of 1796, yet a meeting of demo- 
born after the passage of the law should be free, but | 
Some! 


all slaves at the time should remain as such. 
of those slaves are yet living. In reviewing the fol- 
lowing table compiled from the Jast census the reader 
must bear in mind that it does not enumerate the 
servants of southern famulies on a visit to the north 
but actual resident slaves, owned by northern men 
and liable at any time to be bought and sold. 





States. Males. Females. Total. 
New Hampshire, 0 1 1 
Rhode Island, 1 4 5 
Connecticut, 8 9 17 
New York, 0 4 4 
New Jersey, 303 371 674 
Pennsylvania, 35 29 64 
Delaware, 1,371 1,234 2,605 
Ohio, 2 1 3 
Indiana, 1 2 3 
lilinois, 173 163 336 
Wiskonsin, + 7 }l 
lowa, 6 10 16 

Total, 1,904 1,935 3,735 


Thus it will be seen tbat in the non-slaveholding 
states and territories there are quite enough slaves to 
form a settlement in Liberia or in any place the Col- 
onizationists may please to carry them. What we 
wish to call attention to most pasticularly is the fact 
that while they are uttering curses and denunciations 
against the south they are guilty (if guilt it be) of the 
same offence at home. Look’at the state of Dela- 
ware, holding 2,605 slaves. yet instructing her repre- 
sentatives to vote for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. Such facts need no comment 
and we, suggest as a means to carry off the surplus 
benevolence and philanthropy of the abolitionists that 
they turn their attention to manumitting their slaves 
at home and making a decent provision for them when 
freed. Here is material for the Abolition and Calon- 


ization societies to work upon without coming to the 
south, and hereafter when we are brought to the bar} 
of the world to answer the charge of holding slaves 
we can with propriety ask if our.accusers have come 
into court with clean hands and whether while pick- 
ing at the mote in our eyes they have not totally for- 
gotten the beam’ in their own As ‘with familtes so 
with nations and communities, when we see them 
interfering in the domestic concerns‘of their neigh- 
bors we may be sure their own are in a state of con- 
fusion and the more they oppress and abuse at home 
the louder they cry out against-abuse and oppression 
abroad, trying to make an off reckoning of their own 
guilt by denouncing ‘it in others as some men. expect 
to go to Heaven by sending some one else to hell.— 
Hypocrisy and fanaticism are more.closely allied 
than men generally suppose,for fanaticism presup 
poses selfdeceit, which is the worst kind of hypo- 
crisy, and we use too mild language when we call 
them misguided men; they are rather hypocrites, in- 
termeddlers, and knaves, and in all cases should be 
dealt with as sueh. WIGGINS. 
: [ Pendleton Messenger. 
LNA TET ES LMOTP ENCES NEAT ET : 


NOMINATION OF PRESIDENTS. 














It may be of interest at this period, to recur to the 
history of nominations for the presidency of the U. 
States. 

The unanimous sense of the American people as 
to the candidate for the first presidency under the 
federal constitution, required no prompting. Georce 
WasuHINGTON was recognized without a dissenting 
voice, was elected without opposition, and was with 
like unanimity re-elected to the second term. 

During his two administrations however, political 
parties were marshalled, and in relation to his succes- 
sor, avery close division was ascertained to exist. The 
federal party recognised as theircandidate, J. Adams 
the elder, who having served as vice president dur- 
ing both the terms of Washington’s administration, 
was naturally looked to for the higherstation. There 
is no doubt the executive department of the govern- 
ment was framed with a view, in cases where the 
president was not a candidate for re-election, that 
the vice president should be the most prominent 
candidate for succession. The machine is found not 
so to operate however. Triie, Mr. Adams was elect- 
ed, but it was by a very close vote, Mr. Jefferson 
having 69, and Mr. Adams 71 votes in the electoral 
college of 1796.- There was no formal convention 
or nomination by either party at that time. 

In order to concentrate party forces, the practice 
of making nominations bya CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS, 
composed of the members of that body, attached to 
the respective parties, soon came into vogue. The 
dispositions of the respective parties, the federalists 
in favor of Mr. Adams, and the democrats in favor 
of Mr. Jefferson, was as distinctly known and reeog- 
nized prior to the election of 1800, as they were 


cratic members was convened at Philadelphia, 
where congress was then in session, which meeting 
was attended by nine senators and thirty-seven re 
presentatives, who formally nominated Thomas Jef- 
ferson for the presidency and Aaron Burr for the 
vice presidency. It is not unlikely that it was for 
the purpose of determining upon a candidate for the 
latter office, rather than for naming one for the for- 
mer, already so distinctly indicated by public opi- 
nion, that this caucus was convened. 

The same may be remarked in regard to the de- 
mocratic congressional caucus which preceded the 
election of 1804. There was no dissenting voice in 
the party as to the re-nomination of Mr. Jefferson 
for a second term, but a difference existed as to their 
candidate for the vice presidency, to succeed Aaron 
Burr. George Clinton, of New York, was associat- 
ed with Mr. Jefferson on the democratic ticket and 
was elected. 

A difference of opinion existed in the federal par- 
ty as to their candidates for both presidency and 
vice presidency, in 1804, but by what process they 
finally arrived at the conclusion to support Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney. for the former and Rufus 
King for the latter, we are not aware, though it is 
very probable that it was the result of a meeting of 
the members of that party then in congress, and that 
the nominations of candidates for the party at sub 
sequent "elections were made in the same manner, 
though we recollect of no public announcement of 
the holding of such caucuses by them. Messrs. 
Pinckney and King obtained only 14 electoral votes 
each. 

When the period arrived for the election of a suc- 


opinion in the ranks of the democratic party as to 
their candidate for thatstation as well as for the vice 
presidency. To determine the matter, the democra- 





of January, 1808. The total number of the mem- 

bers constitutmg both honses of congress at that 

time was 176. Of these 130 weredemocrats, 94 of 

whom attended the caucus, 36 absent from all cau- 

ses,some of them dissenting from that method of 

selecting candidates, and others because they pre- 

ferred some other candidate to either Mr. Madison 

or Mr. Monroe, between whom it was understood 

the choice would he made. Only one member from 

the state of New York was at thecauicus. Mr. Ma- 

dison received 83 votes and was selected as candi- 

date for the presidency, and Eldridge Gerry, of Mas- 

sachusetts, for the vice presidency. All differences 

were immediately forgotten. The whole party ral- 

hed to the support of the ticket,and they were tri- 

umphantly elected. 

The federal party at that period was so far in mi- 

nority, that they entertained no hopes whatever of 
electing candidate, and very little interest was taken 
in relation to the naming of their candidates. 

At the election of 1812 however, the long contest 
in regard to our foreign relations,—the embargo, the 
non-intercourse acts,and finally, the declaration of 
war against England, had rallied the federal party, 
and it was becoming formidable for numbers as-well 
as violent in opposition to the democratic party. Be- 
sides, there was not entire harmony in the democra- . 
tic party as to re-nominating Mr. Madison for a se- 

cond term; not that there was then any —s as to 
the two term system, for that was generally approv- 
ed, but it was urged by some that Mr. Madison was 
‘too much of a civilian, and was wanting in requisite 
intrepidity and energy for conducting the war which 
was then commencing. ‘To settle this difficulty, the 
congressional caucus of the 18th of May, 1812, as- 
sembled. The whole number of members of both 
houses was still 176, and of these 133 were demo- 


the 133 republicans, 82 attended the caucus, being 
fifteen more than a majority of the whole of the par- 
ty in congress, and wanting only siz of a majority of 
the whole number of members belonging to both 
houses. Of the 51 absent Gemocrats, some 15, 
though friendly to Mr. Madison’s re-nomination, 
would not attend, because they disapproved of con- 
gressional caucuses for nominating candidates for the 
presidency. There was no difference of opinion 
amongst those who attended the caucus, as to the 
candidate for the presidency. Mr. Madison receiv- 
ed the whole 82 votes, and. was accordingly recugniz- 
ed asthe regular nominee of the party for re-elec- 
tion. The members from New York on this occa- 
sion again absented themselves from the caucus, and 
being joined »y some of the members from Massa- 
chusetts and here and there astraggler from the 
ranks from other states, they determined upon sup- 
porting De Witt Clinton, in opposition to the regular 
democratic nomination. The.federal party either 
not feeling themselves strong enough to be confident 
of success with a candidate of their own, or really 
approving of Mr. Clinton, as a candidate sufficiently 
identified with their views, determined to give him 
their support, and he became accordingly the candi- 
date of that party, in opposition to Mr. Madison. 
At the final election, Mr. Madison received 128, and 
De Witt Clinton received 89 electoral votes. 


The next republican congressional caucus was held 
on the 16th of March, 1816. The war, conducted 
throughout under Mr. Madison’s administration, had 
terminated brilliantly, although he had had to endure 
some vicissitudes during its progress, and throughout 
its vhole duration a most violent opposition to the 
war had been maintained by the federal party, up to 
the ultra, some thought treasonable, extent of the 
Hartford Convention. The project of that conven- 
tion, whatever it was, was signally prostrated by the 
conclusion ef an honorable peace, the intelligence of 
which arrived at the very moment its delegates were 
on their way to present their measures to congress. 
The Hartford Convention was no more heard of, ex- 
cept to be stigmatized, and the federal party, as such 
was soon after dissolved by their.own admission. .. 

The decided part which Mr. Munroe had taken in 
support of the war,—the abilities which he displayed 
in those trying times as secretary of state,—hus pa- 
triotic devotion at the most critical period of the con- 
test, in resigning the first station in the cabinet, in 
order to assume the then far more responsible duties 
of the war department at the retirement of Acm- 
strong,—his intrepidily in proposing and fearless en- 
ergy in urging the project which he reported for more 
efficiently conducting the war, had given him a claim 
upon.the party asa successor to Mr. Madison, which 
was generally recognized and no other candidate was 
conspicuously before the public asa rival for that 


cessor to Mr. Jefferson, there. was some difference of; honor. 


The danger of allowing members of congress to 
hold in their hands the nomination of candidates for 
chief executive offices, was now manifested. Not- 








tic members cf congress met in caucus op the 17th 


withstanding thé settled opinion of the republican 


crats, or “republicans,” and 43 were federalists. Of. 
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arty,—the almost universal expectation that Mr. 
Munroe would be selected as the nominee for the pre- 
sidency, the congressional caucus which convened 
for the purpose of making a nomination on the 16th 
of March, 1816, was within an ace of disregarding 
that. public opinion and of nominating a candidate 
whose name had hardly been mentioned for the sta- 
tion. Congress at that time was composed of 215 
members, of whom 77 were federalists, and 138 re- 
publicans. Of the latter, 119 attended the caucus, 
being seven eighths of the memhers of the party, and 
more than a majority of all the members of both 
houses. The 19 absent republicans were chiefly ab- 
sent on account of their opposition on principle to 
congressional caucusing for nominating the president. 
Of the 119 that attended the caucus, 54 voted for Mr. 
Crawford, and 65 for Mr. Munroe, who was nomina- 
ted accordingly. 

The whole country was taken by gurprise at the 
near approach of Mr. Crawford to a nomination on 
this occasion. There had been some who discerned 
and protested against the dangerous tendency of al- 
lowing congressional caucusses to dictate the selec- 
tion of presidents and vice presidents and had always 
opposed the measure. The danger now became ob- 
vious, and congressional presidential caucusing was 
henceforth very warmly opposed, as tending to an- 
swer the purposes of cabinet or congressional intrigue, 
instead of ascertaining, concentrating, and carrying 
out public opinion. 

Only one congressional presidential caucus was 
ever attempted after this, by the republican party.— 
That met on the 14th of February, 1824. Their ob- 
ject being tonominaté a successor to Mr. Munroe.— 
Congress was then composed of 261 members, of 
whom 45 were federalists, and 216 republicans. Of 
the latter number, only 66 attended the caucus, 150 
absenting themselves, most of them from opposition 
to the practice of congressional presidential caucuses, 
or apprehension of public sentiment, which was now 
strongly opposed to that practice. From 20 of the 
24 states then composing the Union, only 8 members 
of the house of representatives attended the caucus. 
One only from Maryland attended. All the friends 
of Mr. Crawford however were present, and amongst 
them Mr. Van Buren. <A motion was made, in con- 
sequence of so few attending, to adjourn the meeting 
to the 20th of March. Mr. Van Buren opposed the 
motion, and argued that the number attending was not 
important, as to any effect to be produced on the peo- 
ple. The motion failed, and the caucus proceeded to 
ballot: Mr. Crawford had over 60 of the 66 votes in 
attendance, and became the nominee of the congres- 
sional caucus accordingly. His being so, operated 
against, rather than iu favor of his election, so unpo- 
pular had the practice become. The discipline of 
party, it is true, continued to operate powerfully upon 
many of the steady republicans, who had never devi- 
ated from the track, and who strongly apprehended 
utter dismemberment of the party by deviating from 
what had grown already into usage. The National 
Intelligencer, the Richmond Enquirer, and many of 
the leading democratic journals, earnestly urged an 
adherence to the caucus system. Others, amongst 
whom was Mr. Niles, the then editor of the Register, 
with equal zeal opposed all further ‘‘congressional 
dictation”? of candidates for the presidency. The 
opponents of the caucus, and of Mr. Crawford’s elec- 
tion, now identified with that-system, failed to con- 
centrate upon any single candidate to be run in op- 
position to him, and their votes were scattered ac- 
cordingly, Gen. Jackson receiving 99, John Q. Adams 
84, and Henry Clay 37 votes, while Mr. Crawford 
obtained only 41 electoral votes. No candidate hav- 
ing obtained a majority of the whole 261 electors, 
as the constitution in that case provides, the elec- 
tion devolved upon the house of representatives, 
formed intoa college ofelectors, all the representation 
irom each state having but one vote. In this college 
Jotin Q. Adams was elected upon the first ballot, hav- 
ing received 13 votes, being a majority of the whole. 
General Jackson received the votes of 7 states, and 
Mr. Crawford the votes of 4 states. 

it was with a full view of incurring the responsi- 
bility of a temporary distraction of the republican 
party, that that allernative was selected by the op- 
ponents of the congressional caucus, rather than to 
incur the danger with which they were now fully 
persuaded that practice was fraught. Being at that 
period in charge of one of the republican journals 
of Maryland, we were amongst the conscientious 
opponents of any longer allowing congressmen to 
interfere in nominating candidates for executive offi- 
ces, and now look back with satisfaction at the then 
decision of our best judgment. One, indeed the 
principal, if not the only formidable objection, was, 
that it left no feasible method by which parties 
could either ascertain or Concentrate public senti- 
ment, as to the candidate. The adherents of thie eau- 
Cus sysiem ridiculed,;as perfeotly preposterous, the 
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idea of hoping that persons would leave their homes, 
and without compensation or any Jegal means of avoid- 
ing the payment personally, of itinerant expenses, tra- 
vel insome cases a thousand of miles merely to nomi- 


to be a vain and foolish expectation, and we were ask- 
ed for some more feasible project, or conjured to 
return tothe “safe precidents” of former years.— 
We believed and maintained on the contrary,—that 
the selection of the chief executive officers of this 
republic, was deemed by the whole people to be a 
matter of so much interest, and was in fact a matter 
of so much: interest to themselves, that they would 
not fail to see to it, and as one expedient, the one 
which appeared to us most plausible, though then most 
ridiculed, was the assembling of a national conven. 
tion of delegates from each congressional district.— 
It was admitted on all hands to be the most direct 
method of obtaining the object,—that of ascertain- 
ing and coneentrating public sentiment,—if it could 
only be carried out. We maintained that it could 
and ought to be, ane that the public spirit would not 
be found wanting whenever put to the test. 

The event is before us. Three national conven- 
tions of delegates are to assemble in this city within 
the four weeks ensuing,—and not only these, but a 
mighty mass comvention, of many thousands, from all 
parts of the Union is to assemble, with the avowed 
object of ratifying the nomination of one of those 
conventions. 

A truly fearful crisis to both government and coun- 
try, was the time the choice of a president devolved 
upon the house of representatives in the year 1800, 
owing to Jefferson and Burr having each an equal 
electoral vote. The latter, for thirty-five ballottings 
by the house of representatives, received an equal 
vote with Mr. Jefferson for the first office, although 
probably, no ene man, of all the people that voted 
for the two, ever contemplated Mr. Burr for that of- 
fice. The house was occupied for six days in bal- 
lotting. So glaring a disregard of public sentiment, 
—so palpable an instance of intrigue operating up- 
on members of congress,—such an instance of trea- 
son to party fealty in the person selected as the can- 
didate for the second office in the gift of the people, 
was calculated to startle all reflecting men, and to 
this day, there is perhaps no one vicissitude, to which 
our. pojitical system is liable, so much dreaded, a3 the 
danger of the choice of a president devolving upon 
the house of representatives. 

The only other instance since the formation of the 
constitution, in which that danger has been encoun- 
tered, was in the year 1824, when John Quincy 
Adams was elected; and this, his election by the 
house, instead of having been elected by electors, was 
one of the prominent causes of his defeat at the elec- 
tion of 1828. 


National conventions of delegates for making 
nominations of candidates for the presidency, are now 
the approved system. That the system is yet suscepti- 
ble of improvement, has been sufficiently demon- 
strated within the last twelve months, during which 
a discussion of the principles upon which they ought 
to be conducted, has been carried on. The probabi- 
lity is, that the district system for electing delegates 
will in future cases, be generally adopted, as afford- 
ing the people the best opportunity of having their 
sentiments fairly represented, and of averting the 
danger of the election ultimately going to the house 
of representatives. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


Table showing the votes, &c., at each election 
since the formation of the federal constitution. 

As originally adopted, the constitution required 
each presidential elector to vote for two candidates, 
and the person having the highest number of votes, 
if they constituted a majority of the whole number, 
was to be declared president, and the person having 
the next highest, was to be vice president. 

First Erection, 1788. Ten states entitled to 73 
votes. Rhode Island and North Carolina had not 
yet ratified the constitution. New York did not vote. 
‘Two votes from Maryland, and two from Virginia, 
were not given. 

Georce Wasnincron, was voted for by every elec- 
tor that was present, and had 69 votes. John Adams 
had 34, John Jay 9, Robert Harrison 6, John Han- 
cock 4, George Clinton 3, Samuel Huntington 2, 
John Milton 1, James Armstrong 1, Edward Tel- 
fair 1, and Benjamin Lincoln 1. George Washing- 
ton was consequently declared to be unanimously 
elected president, and John Adams, by a plurality of 
votes, vice president. 

Seconp Execrtion, 1792. Fifteen states, entitled 
to 135 electors. George Washington received 132 
votes, John Adams 77, and George Clinton 50 votes. 
The two former were declared to be duly re-elected. 

Taino Exection, 1796. 








ito 138 votes 


ee 

John Adams received 71 votes; Thomas Jefferson 
68; Thomas Pinckney 59; Aaron Burr 30; Samuel 
Adams 15; Oliver Ellsworth 11; George Clinton 7; 
John Jay 5; James Iredell 3; Samuel. Johnson 3; Geo. 


nate candidates for the presidency. It was pronounced | Washington 2; J. Henry 2; Charles C. Pinekney 1.— 


John Adams was elected president, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, vice president. 

Fourru Exection, 1800. Sixteen states,.entitled 
to 138 votes. | ; sy 

Thomas Jefferson received 73 votes;. Aaron Burr 
73; John Adams 65; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 61; 
John Jay 1. 

There being inadvertently an equal number of votes 
given for Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr, the election 
devolved upon the house of representatives. After 
balloting for six days, on the 36th ballot Mr. Jefler- 
son obtained a pen Base was declared president. 
Aaron Burr of course became the vice president. 

The recurrence of such another case was immedi- 
ately provided against, by an amendment to the con- 
stitution, which required the electors in future to de- 
signate whom they voted for, for president, and whom 
for vice president. 


Firrn Execrion, 1804. Seventeen states, entitled 
to 176 votes. 


PRESIDENT. Vice Presipenr. — 
Thomas Jefferson 162 | George Clinton . 162 
C. C. Pinckney 15 | Rufus King ae 


. 1808—Seventeen states entitled to 176 votes. 


James Madison 122 | George Clinton 113 
C. C. Pinckney 47 | Rufus King 47 
George Clinton 4| John Langdon 9 
James Madison 3 
James Monroe 3 


One of the votes of Kentucky not given. 
1812—Eighteen states entitled to 218 votes. 
James Madison 128 | Eldridge Gerry 131 
De Witt Clinton 89 | Jared Ingersoll . 86 

One of the votes of Ohio not given. 
1816—Nineteen States entitled to 221 votes. 





James Munroe 183 | D. D. Tompkins 183 
Rufus King 34 | John FE. Howard 22 
James Ross 5 
John Marshall 4 





Robert G. Harper 3 
Three votes of Maryland and one of the votes of 
Delaware not given. 


1820— Twenty-four states entitled to 232 votes. 





James Monroe 231 | D. D. Tompkiris 218 
John Q. Adams 1 | Richard Stockton 8 
Daniel Rodney 4 
Robert G. Harper 1 
Richard Rush ] 
1824—Twenty-four states entitled to 261 votes. 
Andrew Jackson 99 | J. C. Calhoun 182 
John Q. Adams 84 | Nathan Sanford 80 
W. H. Crawford 41 | Nathaniel Macon 24 
Henry Clay 37 | Andrew Jackson 13 
Martin Van Buren 9 
Henry Clay - 2 


No choice by the people for president. ~The house 
of representatives elected John Quincy Adams. (One 
of the votes of Rhode Island for vice president blank.) 

1828—T wenty-four states entitled to 261 votes. 


Andrew Jackson 178 | J. C. Calhoun 171 
John Q. Adams 83 | Rich Rush 83 
William Smith 7 


1832—T wenty-four states entitled to 288 votes. 
Andrew Jackson 219 | Martin Van Buren — 189 





Henry Clay 49 | John Sergeant 49 
John Floyd 11 | William Wilkins 30 
William Wirt 7 | Henry Lee ll 

Amos Eilmaker_. 7 


Two of the votes of Maryland were not given, 
1836—'l'wenty-six states entitled to 294 votes. 





Martin Van Buren 170] R. M. Johnson 147 
W. H. Harrison 73 | Francis Granger 87 
Hugh L. White 26 | John Tyler 47 
Willie F. Mangum =: 11. | William Smith ' 2 
Daniel Webster 14 


R. M. Johnson elected vice president by the senate. 
1840—Twenty-six states entitled to 294 votes. 





William H. Harrison 234 | John Tyler 2384 
Martin Van Buren 60 | R. M. Johnson . 48° 
L. W. Tazewell ll 
James K. Pelk l 





POLITICAL.—PRESIDENTIAL 
NATIONAL PresipentTiaL Conventions for nomi- 
nating candidates for the next presidential election, 


which takes place in November, are about to assem- 
ble in the city of Baltimore. 


Tue Wuic Nationa, Convention, to be eom- 
posed of one delegate from each congressional dis- 
trict of the Union, and two delegates from each state 
of the Union, all of whom it is believed have been 
regularly appointed in their respective districts, are 
to meet on the Ist of May, (Wednesday next,) and 








Sixteen states, entitled; 


will probably make their nomination on that day or 
the ensuing morning, as a vast 
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“VYorna Men's. Wig Ratification Conven- 
TIon,” to be cotipiosed \ fas many delegates as the 
whigs thronghout the Union may choose to deputise, 
is to assemble at the same place on the 2d of May. 
This will constitute at immense mass, if we may 
judge by the notes of preparation’ with which the 
whig journals have for some time been crowded;— 
probably the largest political gathering that this 
country has ever witnessed. 








A Banner Fic, has been provided for the ocea 
sion, by the Maryland whigs, which is certainly the 
most splendid specimen of art and taste in that line, 
that we have ever seen, (executed by a Baliimorean.) 
It cast, we are told, sonre $800. and is to be awarded 
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hly go before the senate this present week. Mr. 
Calhoun has sedulously prevented any information 
being made known concerning it, and his most inti- 
mate friends will read it in print for the first time.— 
There has an assurance crept out, however, that a 
proviso limiting the exchange of ratifications to a 
period of four months has been inserted, so as to 
compel prompt action by the senate for or agaist 
the treaty. If against, then a bill for annexation 
will be introduced mto the house of representatives, 
and carried through all its stages, from the simple 
resolution to its final passage. This can he effected 
by a bare majority vote, like whatis required for any 
other bill, and not atwo third vote. There 1s no 
doubt but that a majority of the house would go for 


RIL 27, 1844—TREATY OF ANNEXATION. 








SE ESA: BESS IOWA INE STITT! LE OTE BLS dss: 
its stand), involves insult and defiance to us at the 
south, In one word, that we belong to a morally 
degraded caste. 

Task, my friend, as men can we siand this? Even 
if we have a eraven willingness to remain in the 
honse of our fathers, insulted and reviled as long we 
are permitted to abide, what security have we that 
we shall not at last be Kicked ignominiously out of 
doors and sink to the level of our own slaves? With 
al] possible moderation allow me to ask, if this js 
the gronnd on which Texas is to be excluded from 
the confederacy; have we any other alternative but 


ANNEXATION OR DISUNION? There are times 





and occasions in whieh the best discretion is to be 
found in the hizhest courage, and if slaveholdeérs are 


| 
to. the whigs of the state that shall have the greatest annexation—they must, to secure Van Buren in the | not fit to be admitted into the Union, we are not fit to 
number of delegates at the ratifieatton convention, | oot or rather to prevent his utter extinguishment | be there. The argument can have no other extent but 
graduated according to population and distance from | 1) 606" <6 that the question will be immediately | this. : 
the city of Baltimore. . fought-over again in the house, if negatived in the! Humble an individual as I am, ] desire my posi- 
It is well ascertained that Henry Ciary of Ken-|eenate. Mr. ‘Tyler has pledged himself to call an ‘tion in relation to. this subject not to be mtsunder- 
tucky, will be the nomince ofthe whig convention. No | extra session for that purpose. (as J stated some weeks | stood; I have hitherto taken no part in the battery of 
other whig candidate is now spoken of for the er back) should the action of the senate require it. | this question. To the best of my recollection, I have 
dency. Who will be their nominee for the vice presi- | -Pyere could be no doubt of the passaze of such a! neither written to Mr. Calhoun, yourself. nora sine 
dency, is exceedingly doubtful. bill in the house—such an event would be unprece-/ ele member of the South Carolina delegation on the 
Tue “Democratic Nationat Convention,” is to| dented but not unconstitutional, ant the consentofthe | topic. I do noteven know your opinion, intimate 
assemble at Baltimore on Menday the 27th of May. It | senate would still be necessary to ifs becoming a law. | as your relations have been. [ have been restrained 
is to be composed a number of delegates from each | It is supposed that the force of public opinion after} by considerations of peculiar delicacy. | have large 
state corresponding to the number of representatives | such an ordeal would compel the senate to succumb. | pecuniary claims on the government of Texas, and 
and senators which each state sends to congress.— | This 1S the policy pledged to be followed by the | desired no distrust of my motives. Besides, I pro- 
They have been selected according to whatever m¢ de | friends of annexation in event of the treaty being re- ! cured the recognition of ‘Texas from the first and 
was preferred by the perty in the respective states— | Jected by the senate—it is taking veld bhi ground, and | most powerful nation of the earth, and from two of 
some by distric!s, others by general ticket, legislative shows their determination to effect their objects. | the second rate powers of Europe, and co-operated 
choice &c,—and it was in relation to this. difference | ad in obtaining that of the king of ‘the I rench. After 
that a portion of the party disseated, and those of the | , The Pennsylrania house of representatives on the 224 assuring these powers that Texas desired to be a 
state of South Carolina refuse to send delegates to | instant, by a vote of 45 to 37 aga refused to in-| sovereign and independent state, it was not for me 
the convention. They insisted upon having the de- | struet their senators and representatives in congress to take a prominent part in measures which were to 
legates chosen throughout the Union by districts.— | '° opposethe annexation of Texas. Place her ina surbordinate sphere, by contributing 
All the other states, except Delaware, it is believed | segs Ai : | toa reversal of my own assurances. 
will be represented in the convention. (Lerrer OF GENERAL James H AMILTON, (Formerly | But if the ground on which Texas is to be exehid- 
That ex-president Van Bonen of New York will) of South Carolina, and recently of Texas. ) : ed from the Union, is the ground assumed hy Mr. 
be the nominee of this convention, is as confidenly| 7° wae: McDorrie, Esa SENATOR FROM a oe a VW ebster, mer question of annexation itself, sinks ab- 
expected, as that Mr. Clay will be the nominee of ‘4 My ay ee You must find my Oe Tae oe | solutely into eorparative insignificance The Union 
the Whig Convention. Jts nominee torthe vice pre- AIS pud ities Oster or, a. the veh ge of our) Is, Mn fact, dissolv« d, ev the principle assunied is al- 
sidency, is nearly or quite as doubtful asis thatof the old and va ned irieadamip, and Ure interesting sub- | h W ed to bear the bitter fruit ol Its insult and in- 
whig convention. ject which constitutes its sole topic. | justice. That is to say if the sordid cultivation of 
b | On reaching this place last evening from Texas, I cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco, has left one impulse 
“THe Democratic Tyrter Nationat Conven- |read for the first time, the following extract of al of manly pride and courage in our bosoms. 
TION”? Is to assemle anes fae ee, OF ete 47 recent letter from Mr. Webster, to some of his friends) y indulve in no feelings of resentment towards 
the same day. The paruizans for President Myler S\in Massachusetts. rs 'Mr. Webster. As a northern man. he is quite at 
re nomination are now actively employed in various) “1 frankly avow my entire unwillingness to do liberty to express the opinions he does, We'heve 
sections of the Union, holding meetings and naming | any thing which shall extend the slavery of the Af-| 0. gaia) pj he to entertain our own. [| has niureh 
delegates to attend this convent ween motto 1s, rican race, on this continent, or add another slavehold- personal B rit eke anit’) dnsiderati ny ides me fetes 
“Tyrter and Re-ANNEXATION OF ‘TEXaAs ” ling state lo the union. * . Ve have slavery] 0+ hes hunde. and a lacce tritute ots ie tne rae 
Se uiree piri hl piety Us. eran lon aera i 8 Aa peat Sha tice Thnasieet Lee Me si je etves 
lamongst us, if recognisec tf, and gave soOleMND | both ¢j ‘itv and grace t : extraordinary ale. 
ss gual ager ors ore a extent of A 2A eee | ois de A ee, sayy His Me iy shy i Seah 
sion ;weare a ound in honor, iW Justice, and DY ie Sst cee cake: tavit “Mica : clea wana Sis oo tha. 3 : 
On Monday morning the 224 instant, soon after | constitution. * * . ‘But when we come fi ge Hisneee cae eel) Mee 
the United States senate met, a confidential message | to speak of admitting new states, the subject assumes) Op thys question of «tate pride and national honor 
was received from the president by his private secre- | an entirely different aspect. Our rights and our duties! 7 gigqain to enter into auy sordid daici/intidds of 
tary, and the senate went into executive session and | are then boih different. * * * In my opinion te! rohit / ‘psahitha 
so remained until a late hour. whe n they agjourried | people of the United States will nat consent to bring I will not tell you whata star Texas will be in 
It is customary in su: h cases to refer the messaze to a new, vastly extensive, and slaveholding country, ‘the galaxy of this Union. J will not tell you of the 
a committee, but in this case there would appear to large enough for haifa dozen or a dozen states, into | marvellous ferulity of bert HN efver’ witiiviinie ind 
have been considerable debate, which is not usualin the union. In my opinion they ought not lo consent boundless nluins—of her ability to sustain the finest 
such cases, On the following day the senute remain | lo at.” | population on earth—of how mu h vastly more to the 
ed in session transacting business with open doors | We cannot misunderstand this remarkable mani- security of this fine city, and the Valley of the Mis- 
as usual, a aed any reference being made to the While it asseris broadly that no slaveholding | sissip: i. it would be to have her peopled by the har- 
treaty on that day or since. : 


he. Mext stld eth istale Is again to be admitted within the pale of the) dy riflemen of the West, under our own glorious 
> 6 ; bas a Ps . Cy om } I s e a ’ i 7 . » . 
General ALMonTe, the Viextcan minister, lei e banner, “bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh,” 
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junion, it Jeaves by a necessary implication a door 
city of Washington on the 24ih inst., and proceeded open without limit, to admission of those in which than to have the lazar-houses, stews and peniten- 
to New York. : |domestic slavery does not exist. In other words, he! tiaries of the Old W. rid, vomittiog forth their in- 
The Globe mtimates that the treaty was printed at | ‘ells us, when oe nil ped the federal constitution! mates on her fertile shores. eff will Lot tell 2 al iat 
the office of the Madisonian, before it was sent to the | we permitted you to come into ths confederacy with, our trade with this young and growing country is 
senate, and predicts if so, that ‘fwe shallsee itin the | this taint of moral leprosy. We niust starid by our! fast w aning—<that amidst twelve or (our en sq lare- 
New York papers in a day or two.” i bargain. We will, however, contaminate our house-| rigged vessels in the port of Galveston, three days 
The Washington corve -pondent of the New York | hold no further with such associates!!! isince, [ saw the flag of our country hoisted at the 
True Sun says, the southern democratic members of | The meanest while sl:ve who crawls in his coward-| mast-head of but one! T will not tell you that the 
congress “are becoming weary and mdignant with |ice and servility among us can give no other inter-) manufactures of N. England are nearly driven out of 
Van Buren, and there is a strong feeling to take up| pretation to this anathema. It must cOme to this) the country, and those of Europe substituted in their 
Mr. Woodoury asa candidaté in preference. ‘This complexion at last. | places Twill not recount these things, because [ 
last gentiemasa has always seconded the views of the | When this doctrine is avowed, when this brand of will not dishonor a question of pride with the base 
south on the questions ol the tari, abolition, and | Cain is put upon our foreheads, what is. and what} traffic of profit. 
Texas; and the south proposes to call an immense | becomes of our situation, Remember, too, this lan-| If the South, however. after listening for one hour, 
mass meeting al some ceniral point, in case the trea- {| guage comes from aman of mark. From ‘a voice | (yea, astuted hour), per diem for the last four years 


ty is rejected, to give a voice to their aggre vate opin- pot ntial,"—from one who is at once regarded as the | to reproaches and insult, in an assembly which 
jons, and neminate wir. Woodbury for president, | Nestor and Demosthenes of that part of the union! ought to be blessed by the spirit of fraternal concord, 


should Mr. Van Buren dodge or express a hostile | whieh lays elaim to the Jargest share of the virtue} should putup with this indignity, not gently inti- 
sentiment to the question of annexation.” land intellizence of the country. |mated but flung slap in her face, why [ do not see, 
Jn relation to aufexabion the same writer says: | For one, however much | may be satisfied of what! my dear Mac, that you and I have any other fate 
“The excitement has risen to an intense pitch. The | the United States must lose by rejecting the propo- | but like the rest, to be contented and infamous, and 
city is throneed with a multitude ot Mlexiean claim- | sition for the annexation of Texas, yet if she should | make cotton and rice as long as our masters will 
ants, owners of ‘Texas land, speculators in scrips,|be repulsed from considerations of political power! permit us to do so. ' 
and persons interested in a thousand ways for the |in which parties may fairly take antagonist ground, | But if, on the other hand, the sduthern delegations 
anticipated treaty. Rumors contradictory and con- |i should be content that this question Jike other pub- | should rise to a level of the spirit which once dis- 
firmatory are afloat in all directions cougerning the | lic questions, should be decided by the arbitrament | tinguished our fathers, and they ‘sound the t esin 
sections of the treuty, but none of them are worthy lof the public will, with a due regard to that spirit of | after conzressshall have declared its authentic sense, 
of credence. ‘Tie ouly thing positively certain i | compromise which formed the constitution. But the | THAT NO MORE SLAVE STATES ARE TO 
the whole matter is, Uist noibiwg certain is knows, | principle of exclusion..as avowed by Mr. Webster, BE ADMITTED IN{O THIS UNION—why, then, 
except tiat the trealy is Compieted, aud will proba- | (aud doubtless he speaks fora party which has taken | humble and stricken as lam, 1 promise to re-echo 
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friend, J. 


manasa ees mites A ke J ll 


the blast in at least three states ip this Unions which 
I touch in socialsympathy and contact. I think we 
may count on all of them. As to that noble .old 
state to which we both owe, with our lpyalty and 
affection, so much gratitude, as among the favored 
of her sons, shall we doubt her? No. “She knows 
how to die but never to surrender.” Sincerely your 
HAMILTON. 

St. Charles hotel, New Orleans, April 11th, 1844. 

The Richmond Whig on introducing the above let- 
ter Says: 

“Gen. Hamitron, (rare or Sourn CAROLINA, NOW 
or Texas.) ‘This very gifted, but fidgetty, unsettled 


and unstable gentleman, a good partizan, but a poor | 


statesinan,-has addressed a letter from New Orleans 


to his ‘*Dear Mac” (Mr. Me Duffie) expatrating on the | 


advantages of the union with Texas! While we ad- 
mire Hamiiton’s genius, and respect the chivalry of 
his personal character, we confess that if doubting 
upon any subject ofa public character, his being one 
way would always incline us tobe the other. - He is 
a warm and noble friend, but a bad counsellor.” 

The New Orleans Tropic thus alludes to it: 

“FOREIGN INTERFERENCE AND pisunion. ‘There is 
no feature in the history of the recent negottations, 
for the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
that seems tons so thoroughly disreputable as the 
movement made by brig. gen. ‘J. Hamilton,” form- 
erly of South Carolina, latterly a citizen of the re- 
public of Texas. In anything we choose to say rela- 
tive to the proceedings of that worthy—while we 
shall indulge in the full and free expression of our 
opinions— we wish it to be understood that we do not 
assail his character as a decent and respectable citi- 
zen. 
honorable*zentlieman; it 1s not for us to endeavor to 
detract from it. But he has thus thrust himself for- 
ward, in a most unauthorized, impertinent, and pre- 
sumptuous manner, in this Texas altair, and must ex- 
pect to be handled in no delicate style. Foolish in- 
truders—under any circumstances—have a right to 
anticipate rough treatment. 

Brig. Gen. Hamilton is a foreigner—a citizen of 
Texas. He voluntarily expatriated himself, and took 
the cath of allegiance to the government of ‘Texas— 
he ceased to be a citizen of the United States by the 
act of his own free will. He became an oflice-nolder 
under the Texas government—accepted a post of 
trust, honor and profit—-went abroad m the character 
of an accredited agent of the Texas government— 
conducted important negotiations—received money 
for his services, and in all respects, thoroughly sold 
himself to the ‘*Lone Star Republic.”? Such is the 
man who, acknowledging all these facts, and admit- 
ling, moreover, that he has ‘large pecuniary claims 
on the government of Texas,’ comes to the United 
States and raises the foul ery of pisunton! With equal 
propriety might Sam Houston himself travel through 
our country and urge the people to deliberate acts of 
political and national suicide. Gen. Hamilton, of all 
men in the world should be the last to counsel dishonor 
to the people of the country he has deserted—the last 
in the world to belch forth the traitorous words whieh 
were upon a memorable occasion in eflect crammed 
down his own throat and the throats of his associates. 
Disunion from such as he!—we wonder that the utte- 
rance of the word does not blister his tongue to its 
roots! Before this citizen of Texas proceeds further 
in his “labor of love,” we respeetiully suggest to him 
the propriety of filing a declaration of hus intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, and of taking 
proper measures to secure the benefit of the existing 
laws of naturalization. 


The general has borne the reputation of an! 


It is bad enough, in all con- | 
Science, to be advised to dissolve the Union by our, 


own brethren, but the advice is intolerable coming | 


from one who thought the United States not fit “to 


live in’—shook the dust from his feet at the thresh- | HRY 
‘humbly hope, joy even to him in the mansions of a 


Old, and—went to Tewas. 


As we look at the matter, there is no more certain | 


Sign of weakness in a politician—whether a northern 
man with southern principles, or a southern man with 
horthern principles—than to suffer his faney so far 


to mislead his judgment, as to imazine that any por- | 
tion of our citizens are to be frightened by the threat | ) 
‘recollected that in bequeathing his swords to his| veral years it had been the purpose of the late Mr, 


of dissolution of the Union. ‘Phe great mass of the 
people, in ail quarters of the country, attach to the 
threat its proper importance, regarding it uniformly 
a8 the idje balderash of heated parti-ans, or the mere 
extravagance of anaturally Quixotic brain. When | 
the Union is to be dissolved, it will be the act of the | 
People themselves, not the act of the fanatics of any 
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have enconntered, [Tt will be the work of the men 
jupon whom we rely to fightour battles and brave the 
brunt of the storm—mea whose hone is the work 
shop, and who can practically demonstrate the dilfe- 
rence between a plough and a billiard table. When 
sich men say that the Union shall be dissolved, the 
fate of the republic may indeed be considered as set- 
led. The will o’wisp politicians of the day, who 
address public meetings—with gloved hands and gold 
headed canes to describe their gestures—may as well 
“hang their harps on-the willows” at once and forev- 
er, for it is not their unmeaning rhapsodies, that will 
control the destinies of this great and prosperous na- 
ition. There are those in every hamlet and cottage 
in the land, ‘the latchet of whose shoes they are not 
worthy (» unloose,” whose voice must be heard, and 
whose will must prevail. The soverzien 





the existence of the republic depends.” 
SS SET SE I RT LT OT ee 
WASTIINGTON'S CAMP CIEEST. 

















IN THE HOUSQ OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 13. 
fla pursuance of the invitation heretofore extend- 


ed to Mrs. Madison, she appeared in the hall, and) 


was conducted to a seat within the bar j 
Mr. 4dams rose and addressed the house as fol- 


lows: In compliance with the desire expressed. in | 


ithe Jast will of Witttam Stoney Winper, a distin- 
guished citizen of the state of Maryland, now no 
more, I rise to present to this, house, aud through this 
house to the congress of the United States, the camp 
chest of Gen. Georae WaAsmineton, which he used 
during the revolutionary war. 

As my warrant for presenting myself to the house 
in the performance of this service, I send to the 
clerk’s table, and request him to read, a few brief 
documents. 

1. Letter from John Wethered. 

2. William Sidney Winder’s will. 

3. His letter unsigned, with that of Mary S. Win- 
'der. 

4. Henry Maynadier to Gov. Winder. 

5. Henry Maynadier to W. S. Winder. 

At the last session of congress it was my fortune 
to offer a resolution of acceptance for the sword of 
our nation’s great heroie revolutionary commander 
and chief, presented together with the staff bequeath- 
ed to him by his compatriot statesman and. friend 
Benjamin Franklin, to the congress. by Samuel T. 
Washington, of Kanawna county, Virginia. This 
incident was probably the inducement to the late 
Mr. Winder to devolve upon me the welcome and 
honorable office of presenting this additional relic of 
the great 
glory. 

Tio donor on that occasion was yet living, and, 
with the resolution accepting the donation. the house 
thought proper to subjoin a unanimous vote of thanks 
to the donor for the gift. 

In this ease, the donor is no longer in the land of 
the living. He is beyond the reach of praise or 
blame from his fellow creatures of the human race. 
His heart can beat no more in sympathy with those 
to whom the love of their country is, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, the never-ceasing impulse of the 
soul. But that it wasso to him, this bequest, the 
very last act of his life—this letter, dictated by him 
on hi: dying bed, and his signature of which was 
suspended by the angel of death wresting the pen 


from his hand, are testimonials of which ali com- | 


ment of mine could but weaken the force. 
The thanks of this house are no longer accessible 
to his years; but to his bereaved and respected fa- 


mily, a resolution of congress. attesting the grateful) 


sense with which they receive the bequest, may carry 
soothing consolation to their bosoms, and, we may 


better world. 

In the presentation of the sword of George Wash- 
ington to the last congress, a profound and sublime 
lesson of national and individual morality, associated 
with pure and jofty patriolism, was conveyed to his 
countrymen of this and of all after ages. 


| nephews, the Christian hero had enjoined upon them | 


Class or character, or of the brainless and uaprinei- | 


pled demagogues who attempt to force the pyblic to 
follow in their wake to destruétion. When disunion 


lakes place, it will be the work of the sound heads ' 4 
and strong arms of those who form in realrty the | ments useful or necessary to supply the wants ol); the resolutions just offered. Lam reluctant that the 


one and sinew of the republic—the descendants of | 


those noble nen who laid the foundation of the na- 


: ; hea 
never to unsheath them for the purpose ol shedding 
blood, except tor st if-defence, or in delenee oi their 


‘country and its rights; and, in the latter case, to| 


<i : _ 
keep them unsheathed and fail with them in their | 


hands rather than relinquish them. 


Tie use and vocation of the sword is to shed blood. | 
Far different is the use of the implemeots now of- | 
fered to the acceptance of congress. lhe sword is! 
ihe instrument of destruction. These aré imple- 
physical nature and for the preservation of human) 
‘hese are also useful fur dispeusing to others | 


life. 


PEOPLE | 
form the tribunal, upon the final judgmeut of Which | 


champion of our country’s ireedom and) 


It will be | 








| of friendship, and the sacred rites of hospitality. To 
ull these purposes, that identieal chest and its cone 


tents have contributed in times that tried the souls 
of men and women too. I send tothe clerk a fetter, 
which [ request him to read with a voice that all 
mav hear. 

The clerk read as follows: 

West Point, August 16, 1779. 

Dear Doeror: I have asked Mrs. Cochran and 
Mrs. Livingston to dine with me to-morrow, but 
ought | not to apprize them of their fare? As I hate 
deception, even where the imagination only is con- 
cerned, I will. 

It is needless to premise that my table is large 
enough to hold the ladies; of this they had ocular 
_proof yesterday. To say how it is usually covered 
is rather more essential, and this shall be the purport 
of my letter. 

Since cur arrival in this happy spot we have had 
.aham, (sometimes a shoulder), of bacon to grace 
ithe head of the table, a piece ef roast beef adorns 
the foot, and a small dish of greens or beans, (al- 
_most imperceptible), decorates the centre. When 
the cook has a mind to cut a fizure, (and this, I pre- 
sume, he will attempt to do to-morrow), we have 
two beefsteak pies, or dishes of crabs, in addition, 
)one on each side the centre dish, dividing the space 
and reducing the distance between dish and dish to 
about six feet, which, without them, would be near 
twelve apart. Of late, be had the surprising luck to 
discover that apples will make pies, and, it’s a ques- 
|lion if, amidst the violence of his efforts, we do 
not got one of apples instead of having both of beef. 
| Wf the ladies ean put up with such entertainment, 
/and will submit to partake of it on plates, once tin, 
_ but now iron, (not become so by the labor of scour. 

ing), | shall be happy to see them. I am dear doctor, 
| your most obedient servant, 
| | Go. WASHINGTON. 

Dr. Cocuran, New Windsor. 

Mr. Adams then submitied the following. resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United Stotes of America in congress assembled, 
| That the camp chest of general George Washington, 
which he used during the revolutionary war. be- 
queathed by the last will of the late William Sidney 
Wider to the congress of the United S'ates, be and 
the same is hereby accepted, and that the same be 
deposited asa precious relict to be preserved in the 
department of state. 

Resolved. That the senate and house of represen- 
tatives take pleasure in recognising to the family of 
the late William Sidney Winder their high sense of 
the value of the ! 
é 





| 


| 
} 


| 
} 


bequest contained in his will, and m 
expressing their re-pect forthe memory of the donor. 
The resolutions having been read a first and se- 
cond time, and having been put on their third read- 
ing— 
Nir. Wethered said: In seconding the resolutions 
| just offered by my venerable friend from Massa- 
chusetts, | take occasion to say that the devisor of 
this tnteresting* relic, William Siduey Winder, was 
alike my constituent and intimate friend, respected 
and esteemed by ail who knew him, and endeared to 
-alarge cirele of relatives. He has with honor to 
himself and his constituents, represented the state of 
| Marviand in her legislature. 

This camp chest was inhereted from his father, 
Governor Winder, a contemporary and fellow of- 
ficer of the father of his country in our revolutionary 
struggle, and the descendant of a fanuly which emi- 
‘grated to this country two centuries ago, and which 

has ever held in this land of their choice the most 
| respectable standing. 

It was presented to Governor Winder by Colonel 
Maynadier, of Annapolis, himself an officer of the 
‘revolution, who received it from the executors of 
| General Washington. 
| It was Governor Winder who, on the 4th day of 
| July, 1815, laid the corner stone of that beautiful 

monument erected to the memory of Washington in 
the city of Baltimore, and which constitutes its chief 


i ornament. 


I can add, from my own knowledge, that for se 


Winder to consign this relic to the eare of congress, 
but such was his attachment to it that the hour of 
parting with it nevec arrived, and it is unhappily, to 
the hand of death that we are indebted-for it now, 
Mr. J. P. Kennedy. arose and spoke as foilows; 
At the risk of the imputation of 
rashly intruding upon the feeling excited by the re- 
marks of my venerable friend from Massachusetts and 
my colleague, } must beg the indulgence of the House 
to a few renjarks before the question is taken upon 


Mr. SPEAKER: 


vote of the house should be recorded without a word 
in addition to what has beef said on behalf of the 


tion amid bardships and trials such as few patriots | the good oflices of humanity, the convivial pleasures | author of this bequest. 
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Mr. Winder was intimately-known to my colleagues 
‘and myself. .He was a gentleman of great pérsonal 
worth; pure-and. simple in his life; noted for his be- 
nevolence and his integrity. He had earned an en- 
viable reputation in our legislature by his fidelity as 
a representative of his county, and he was ‘daily re- 
ceiving his reward in thé increasing confidence and 
respect of our people. In short, sir, | am fully autho- 
rized to say, no citizen of Maryland might more de- 
servingly be commended to the esteem of this house. 


The bequest, the subject of the resolution, and the 
letters attending it, afford some testimony to a pre- 
dominating sentiment in his character—a profound 
and ardent admiration ofthe virtues and the exploits 
.of those who secured our independence in the war of 
the revolution. This ‘sentiment was inherited from 
his father, governor Winder, who presided in the ex- 
écutive of Maryland during the period of the Jast 
war with Great Britain. Governor Winder had been 
himself a soldier of the revolution, a compatriot and 
friend of Washington, and the associate of those gal- 
: lant hearts who on many a bloody battle-field have 
illustrated and immortalized that glorious “Old Ma- 
ryland Line,” which never turned its back upon 
friend or foe. 


The letters which have been read inform the house 
that when the effects of general Washington were 
exposed for sale, there was, amongst the faithful fol- 
lowers and companions'in arms who gathered at 
‘ Mount Vernon to procure some remembrancer of their 
beloved chief, colonel Henry Maynadier, one of Ma- 
ryland’s bravést and best—a veteran who still lives 
amidst the eircling affections of our whole state. It 
was his good fortune to obtain this camp-chest—one 
of the most appropriate and gratifying memorfals, it 
strikes me, which a soldier could desire of the toils 
and perils .of his commander. That little piece of 
furniture, Mr. Speaker, was the companion of Wash- 
ington in many a day of trial, his solace in many an 
hour of fatigue and want. Oh, sir—if that chest 
eould but speak! 

*“Could’st thou speak, what warning voice were thine!” 

How this relic came into the possession of gover- 
nor Winder, and how transmitted from him to his son, 
‘the correspondence accompanying it unfolds. The 
last posse¢ssor—he who has bequeathed it to his coun- 
try—was unwilling that so precious a remembrancer 
of the great founder of this republic should be left to 
the precarious custody of private hands, and he there- 
fore resolved fo place it under the guardianship of 
those to whom all that belongs to the fame of Wash- 
‘ington ought to be, and, I trust, willever be, regard- 
ed as a sacred care. 


Mr. Winder had intended that this should be done 
in his own lifetime. Sir, he was not allowed to enjoy 
the consummation of that wish. He was stricken 
down, in the prime of manhood, by disease which, 
though speedy, came not so rapidly as to leave him 
without some warning of the necessity for haste. He 
dictated that letter which has been read, to the ven- 
erable member from Massachusetts, whom he had 
selected to perform the office of presentation here.— 
That letter is dated January last. The inevitable 
summons came before it was signed: it is now with- 
out a name. The rest of the story is most touchingly 
told in yonder brief testament of ten lines. The 
will is dated January 17th. ‘The probate bears date 
on the 27th of February. In the short interval be- 
tween these two days the curtain had dropped! 


There was a peculiar fitness in the selection of the 
distinguished member from Massachusetts to perform 
the duty assigned him by the will. He is himself, 
sir, a survivor of the men of the revolution, a time- 
honored witness of their fame, the fit spokesman of 
their cause to the present generation. He has seen 
the main body of that army whose rear-guard has 
taken its marching orders, and of which scarce a 
straggler is found lingering on the way. Our venera- 
ble friend is in the true sphere of his proper duty 
when he performs an office declined to their memory. 


This, incident, Mr. Speaker, of the presentation of 
the camp-chest impresses me ag a most agreeable 
episode in the political contention of this forum.— 
It comes, at this juncture, like an invocation to friend- 
ship and brotherhood, breaking through and happi- 
ly suspending the roar of rude debate. It affects 
me as the touch of a key note, struck to rectify the 
ear which has been put out of tune by the discords 
of party strife. Jt ought sir, to awaken the heart to 
more genial melodies than these trumpet notes of 
partisan war. I hope thatevery bosom here recog- 
nises these friendly influences and gives them wel- 
come. He who does so will leave this hall to-day 
a wiser and a better man: let him thank for it the 
camp chest of Washington. 

Mr.Kennedy concluded by moving the following 
ad itional resolution. 

Resolved, That the letters and papers accompany- 
ing the bequest of the camp chest of Washingtop by 


the Jate Wm. Sidney Winder, of Maryland, be en- 
tered upon the Journal of this house. 

The vote being taking on each of these resolutions. 
they were adopted unanimously with the exception 
of Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, who in each case, 
voted “No!” | ) 

The House then adjourned. 

In Senate, April 19th inst., these resolutions from 
the house were read a first and second time; when 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland rose and addressed the Sen- 
ate as follows: | , 

Mr. Presipent: I rise to. present to the Senate the 
camp chest of Washington, mentioned in the resolu- 
tions which have just been sent from the House of Re- 
presentatives, and to express the hope that this body 
will cordially concur in the resolutions. The es- 
timable and Jamented gentleman, the Jate William 
Sidney Winder, who bequeathed to Congress this 
Revolutionary relic, was the son of the late Levin 
Winder, formally Governor of Maryland. Governor 
Winader was himself a soldier of the Revolution, and 
fought with distinguished courage under the immedi- 
ate command of Washington. The men of these 
times, sir, knew how to appreciate the age in which 
they lived, and héw to estimate each other. To the 
Jast moment of his life Governor Winder’s mind and 
heart were full of the war of the Revolution and _ its 
great Commander-in.Chief. He considered the war 
more glorious in its causes and conduct, and more 
important in its results, than all that history had re- 
corded, while the Chief was to him the impersona- 
tion of all that was chivalrous and generous, disin- 
terested, devoted, and virtuous. Nor was he mista- 
ken. No public man ever stood such tests as those 
by which the character of Washington was tried and 
proved. In war and in civil administration, in pub- 
lie and in private life, a spotless brightness surrounds 
his name—that name, which has been justly conse- 
crated as ‘‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” Any relic of such a 
man would be of great interest to al! Americans. 

But this camp-chest, with the plain utensils and 
simple condiments which it contains, the same which 
Washington used throughout the war, and in the very 
condition in which it was last used by him, was 
doubly valuable to his old comrade in arms, who had 
shared with him the privations, the dangers and the 
glory of that memorable struggle. He left it to his 
6on as a precious part of his patrimony, and that 
son valuing it as his father did, bequeathed it to his 
country. 

Sir, the relics of our past history are few and sim- 
ple. Our country 1s too young to possess those mem- 
orials of great events, strewn along the track of time, 
which belong to another hemisphere. We have no 
iron crown to remind us of the oppressions of an iron 
despotism; no “towers of Julius by many a foul and 
midnight murder fed;”’ no moated battlements frown 
over our land, marking the seats of rapine and exac- 
tion; no castelilated crags look down upon the smiling 
waters of our broad rivers, to tell how insolence and 
spride have lorded it over ignominious submission.— 

Ve have not been buried in the darkness of feudal 
superstition. We have not been conquered and sub- 
dued, reconquered and again enslaved. Neither Ro- 
man nor Saxon, Dane nor Norman, has made us his 
prey. There are no vestiges on oursoil of any iron rule. 

Our colonial existence was that of young freedom, 
checked, indeed, and restrained by nonage, but only 
for a moment enchained. Our national history is 
that of freedom, full-grown, erect, unshackled, self- 
restrained. 


It is not surprising, then, that the relics of the past 
with us should be few and simple. That which is 
now tendered to us does not, like the sword of Wash- 
ington which was presented to congress at its last 
session, bear the blaze of victury with it. It does not 
tell of royal power cloven down in the fierce strife 
of freedom. It has a sadder but not Jess touching 
story to tell. Itis associated with recollections of 
privation and suffering, of want approaching to fa- 
mine, of poverty in almost every form, patiently, pa- 
triotically, and nobly borne by the officers, soldiers, 
and citizens of our country, during that darkest, but 
perhaps the proudest period of her history. It tells 
of disastrous reverses heroically sustained and glori- 
ously retrieved. This camp-chest, sir, was the com- 
panion of Washington, in his memorable retreat 
through the Jerseys, as in the long and stern winter 
passed at the hutted wilderness of Valley Forge. It 
followed him across the burning plains of Monmouth, 
and was with him at the crowning glory of Yorktown. 
Though it be simple and mute, this companionship 
makes it an eloquent memorial of the great patriot 
and soldier, and of that war of principle which he 
conducted so gloriously for himself, and so happily 
for his country. As such, sir, I hope .it will be re- 
ceived and preserved. 

The resolutions were read a third time and unani- 














mously adopted. ‘ 
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ON THE @RINCIPLES OF THE WHIG AND DEMOCRATIC 
; PARTIES. 


In the house of representatives, March 7, 1844. 
[CONCLUDED. | 


Having thus, Mr. Speaker, shown that the several 
fragments of. the democatic party have no common 
principles in relation to the tariff, 1 shall proceed 
still further to support my original position, that 
they are kept together solely by the love of office, 
by adverting to another question, which has occu- 
pied more of our time than any other during the 
present session, viz. abolition, or the proper mode of 
treating abolition petitions. The gentleman declar- 
ed that the whigs were abolitionists, but he did not 
think it worth while, it seems, to offer any proof on 
the point, contenting himself with making a whole- 
sale charge. [Mr. Duncan here rose to explain.]— 
Mr. Speaker, I have but asingle hour to answer the 
gentleman’s two hour speech, and I cannot consent 
to give up any part of it to explanations. The gen- 
tleman’s own course affords a fair illustration of that 
of his party on this question. At the beginning of 
the session, when the famous 2lst rule was under 
consideration for the first time, he dodged the vote on 
it. A good deal having been said in the papers 
about his so doing, he eame in a few weeks after- 
wards and made a long speech against the rule, 
showing that it was unconstitutional, inexpedient, and 
utterly mischievous. On Tuesday of last week, howe- 
ver, when the hotise was yoting on it, he dodged the 
question again; but on the next day, upon the last 
vote taken, he came in and voted in faror of the 
rule. He has thus, during the present session, been 
once against the rule, once in favor of it, and twice 
has he dodged the vote. 


[ABOLITION AND THE 2lsr RULE.] 

When we look abroad over the country, Mr. 
Speaker, how does his party stand on this question’ 
Why, he knows very well that, even in his own 
state, Morris, a late democratic senator in congress, 
and Tappan, the present senator, elected by the 
same party, are abolitionists. And in Massachusetts, 
Marcus Morton, their standing candidate for go- 
vernor, and the only man they have ever been able 
to elect in that state, is an ultra abolitionist; and, for 
that very reason, selected by them to secure the 
votes of the abolitionists. You remember, sir, what 
a shout of joy was ratsed by the whole democratic 
party when it was ascertained that he had gotten in 
by a single vote. And, sir, the very resolutions from 
Massachusetts which created such excitement at the 
beginning of the session—the resolutions, I mean, 
proposing to abolish slave representation in this 
house—were passed by the first, and the only, de- 
mocratic legislature that the party ever had in that 
state, and that, too, by a unanimous vote. Yes, sir, 
their party signalized their first triumph in the state 
of Massachusetts by passing the resolutions, which, 
if carried out, would at oace dissolve the union.— 
But the southern members of the democratic party 
on this floor, especially my colleague, (Mr. Saun- 
ders), endeavor to divert public attention from that 
fact by making patriotic speeches against the Hart: 
ford convention. They say that the very proposition 
of these resolves had its origin in that famous col- 
vention, and was one of its leading recommenda- 
tions. Sir, I have no objection to this measure being 
traced for its origin to that convention. That was 
justly odious body, and I should be pleased to see al! 
propositions to dissolve this union traced to sucli4 
parent. But, taking all this to be true, they cannot 
thus get out of the difficulty in which they are 1- 
volved. The Hartford convention produced this 
great political monster, as they denounce it to de; 
and, after it had existed for more than a quarter 0! 
quarter of a century, and its deformity had thereby 
become manifest to all the world, their party, 2° 
soon as they came into power, eagerly embraced, 
adopted it, and made it thus their own. 


Let us look a little further. Garrison and Leavill, 
editors of the leading abolition papers at the North, 
as Lam informed, attend the Van Buren meeting:, 
get resolutions passed denouncing Mr. Clay as 2 
slaveholder, and are esteemed, good democrats. 

Why, sir, what have we witnessed on this floor § 
during the present session? The. leading speec) f 
against the twenty-first rule, as it is commonly call: 
ed, was made by a gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Beardsley), generally understood all over the. North 
to be high in the confidence of Mr. Van Buren, and 
supposed to represent his views; and the democrat’ 
papers in New York and elsewhere claim greé! 
credit on this.account for their party, saying that 
this democratic congress is opposed to the gag rule 
of the whig congress. Though our opponents have 
two to one on this floor, yet, when we get them o 
direct vote, the rule is defeated by a large wmajorit } 
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Out of near eightydemocratic members on this floor 
from the free states, with all possible coating, they 
can get only thirteen to vote in fayor of the rule.— 





How. is it with the Southern wing of the party? Its) 


members make most vehement speeches in favor of 
the rule. declare that the Union will be dissolved if 
jt is abolished, and charge as high treason all oppo- 
sition to it. Do they complain of their Northern al- 
lies for deserting them on ‘this all-important qnes- 
tion? No, sir, there is too good an understanding be- 
tween them for this. But, in their speeches made for 
home consumption, they give it out that this all-im- 
portant rule is likely to be defeated because half a 
dozen whigs from the South are against it. They 


are especially vehement in.their denunciation of me, 


and desire to make the impression that its Toss, if it 
should be rejected, is mainly to be attributed to my 
speech against it. I am pleased Mr. Speaker, to 
have an opportunity of alluding to this topic, be- 
cause, after set speeches had been made against me 
daily for two months, the party refused to allow me 
a single hour to reply.* The game which they have 
been playing off is seen through every body here, 
and it is getting to be understood in the country.— 
There was atime when gentlemen, by giving them- 
selves airs, and talking largely of Southern rights in 
connexion with this subject, were able to give them- 
selves consequence at home. But that day has passed. 
Its mock tragedy has degenerated into downright 


farce, and nobody will be humbugzged much longer | 


in this way. But the matter is important in one re- 
spect. Nothing could more fully show the utter pro- 
flizacy of the party, its tatal want of all principle, 
than the course of its Northern and Southern wings 
on this question. They hope, however, by thus 
spreading their nets, to drag in votes in both sections 
of the union, and thereby get into power. 


Still further te create a prejudice against me in- 
dividualiy, they pretend that those members from the 
South who, in the Jast congress, opposed the rule, 
were defeated on that account; and Messrs. Stanly 
and Bolts were referred to. Now, sir, my colleague, 
(Mr. Saunders), who was one of those who endeavor- 
ed to create this impression, knows very well how 
Mr. Stanly was defeated. He knows very well that 
the last legislature of our state, being a democratic 
one, made a district purposely to defeat Mr. Stanly. 
They threw into his district some fifteen hundred 
democratic votes, making, as they supposed, a clear 
majority of near one thousand votes against him.— 
He, however, greatly reduced this majority. Not- 
withstanding his opposition to the Qlst rule, he ran 
ahead of his party strength;.and, if the sword of Bren- 
nus liad not been thrown into the scale, Edward 
Stanly would have been here on this floor to defend 
his votes against all assailants. 


We come next to Mr. John M. Botts. It would 
hardly be fair, would it, Mr. Speaker, for me to ask 
you, situated as you are, how that matter was? [The 
speaker shook his head and smiled.}] Then I will 
state what 1 understand to be facts. There, too, I 
have been informed that your party, who had the 
majority in the legislature, took especial pains to 
have Mr. Botts left home. They threw a clear ma- 
jority of some eight hundred votes against him in 
the new district which they made, and how far was 
it you beat him? Some thirty-two votes, | think. | 
learn further that, in those counties which belonged 
to his old district, his majority was five hundred votes 
Jarger than it had ever been before. Does this look 
as if his active cpposition to the 21st rule had weak- 
ened his strenth or diminislied his speed? If, howe- 
ver, itshould be thought that the citizens of the Old 
Dominion did not fully understand his position, and 
had not fairly opened their eyes to the enormity of 
his course, | Jearn from him, as he 1s now here, con- 





*I consider it as due to myself to state that 1 have long 
been tivroughly convinced tnat opposiuon to the re- 
ception of abolition petitions, one form of which is the 
2ist rule, had its origin in a political mancuvre some 
eight or ten years since. A Certain prominent Southern 
Politician, seeing that his course had rendered him un- 
popular generally, seized upon this question to create ex- 
Citement between the North and South; and unite the 
South thereby into ‘a political party, of which he expect- 
ed to be the head. There are lon individuals at the 
North who, though professirs opposiuion to the rule, are, 
in my Opinion, really desirous of i's continuance as a 
meaus of producing agitation iv that quarter. A portion 
of them eiitertain the hope that the excitement they may 
aitain a ‘sufficient height to enable them ‘successfully to 
invade the institutions of the South; but the larger num 
ber are simply seeking to produce a strong prejudice in 
the popular mind in the free States against douthern in- 
stitutions and men, on wrich to base @ political party 
strung enogli to control the offices of the country! Had 
an.opportuaiy been afforded me, it was my purpose to 
have adverted to some facts in support ot these opinions. 
Eqiertaining myself no doubt whatever oi their coriect- 


hess, there was but one course fur me te take with re | 


Spect to the existence of the rule. 








testing vour seat, that he is’ perfectly willing to try 
the matter over again. ie. 

But my colleague, (Mr. Saunders,) in the course of 
his speech sometime since, declared that he felt for 
my painful position, and that he extended to me his 
sympathy. IT am infinitely obliged-to him for his kind 
‘feelings, but 1 tell him I have no‘need of his sympa- 
thy. I decline to take it: let him keep it for a wor- 
‘thier object and a more fitting occasion. © I tell him, 
Mr. Speaker—and I mean no disrespect to my col- 
league by the remark—I would not change places 
with him on this question for a cabinet appointmen! 
or a London mission to boot. My constituents know 
[ do not need his sympathy. Whatever opinian they 
may entertain of me in other respects, they know 
that -1 will not hesitate to take any position that | 
regard as right, and that [ will not fee] uncomforta. 
ble in that position. The gentleman also said, in 
the course of his speech, that the people of my sec- 
tion would not approve my course on this question. 
If I have been correctly informed this is not the first 
prediction that that gentleman has made with refer- 
ence to me. In the year 1840 he canvassed our siate 
for the office of governor: Lwas also a candidate at 
that time, in a district composed of several counties, 
for a seat in the state senate. We had some passa- 
ges at arms; and I afterwards heard that he express- 
ed the opinion that I would probably be beaten be- 
cause J] had gone out of my way to assail him. [Mr. 
Saunders said it was a mistake; he had not made such 
a declaration.} JT am glad of it, for the sake of the 
gentleman’s reputation as a prophet; for [ not only 
beat my competitor more than two to one, but my 
constituents, in their generosity, gave me a larger 
vole than any one else has ever received in our state 
for that station. But the gentleman at least did say 
here that my constituents would not be pleased with 
my course. This may or may not be true. I may 
perhaps be beaten, but I’shall not, at any rate, be 
beaten as Stanly and Botts were. There can be no 
gerrymandering to affect me. My district is unap- 
proachable: she stands alone in her strength, and 
dreads no contact with thedemocracy. On thecon- 
trary, she courts it. She would gladly embrace in 
either arm the two strongest democratic districts in 
the state, and they would fall under thatgrasp, as dil 
the columns of the Philistine edifice before the 
strength of Samson. 

1 will make a prediction for my colleague, He will 
find that the whiggism of that district has lost none 
of its spirit since 1840, but that it exists in increased 
strength and energy; and when November comes, the 
western reserve will send down from her mountains 
such a majority for Harry of the west as will sweep 
unresisted over the old North State. 


I will now, Mr. Speaker, advert to another mat- 
ter, with a view of still further supporting the lead- 
ing position with which I set out—that the party is 
only governed by the single principle above stated. 
Whenever any declaration of principle is brought 
forward’as a mere abstract proposition, (and such 
things always come from the southern members,) the 
whole party vote for it with great unanimity. If, 
however, something practical comes up, any measure 
likely to affect the interests of the community, the 
party at once divides— the northern fragment voting 
in accordance with the interests of their cansituents, 
and avandouing their southern brethren. There 
seems to be a tacit’ understanding among them all 
that every measure which is effective for good or 
evil shall be carried in accordance with the wishes 
of the northern members of the party, inasmuch as 
they are best pleased with something tangible, sub- 
stantial, real. In consideration of getting the mea- 
sures they want, they, by an easy effort, stretch their 
understandings or consciences, so as to adopt any 
mere abstract proposition that may sound most plea- 
santly in the ears of their southern friends, who have 
thus far, from their conduct at least, seemed to think 
that they have the better side of the bargain, and ap- 
near to be much delighted therewith. 

A distinguished modern French philosopher (M. 
Comte) says that science exists in three stages. The 
first he denominates the religious or superstitious 
age, in which men attribute the effects they witness 
to the direct agency of supernatural beings. Pro- 
gressing somewhat beyond this, they reach what he 
terms the metaphysical age, during which they fash- 
ion in their minds abstract creations, to whose agen- 
rcy they refer the various changes that are going on 
in the world, The third stage, which he regards as 
the summit of our advancement, he denominates the 
positive or practical, during the existence of which 
men analyze facts and ascertain truth. Taking these 
definitions as guides, it is obvious that a considera- 
ble party in the country, having its mai root in the 
state of Virginia, but branching into Sorth Carolina 
and some other states, has attained only chis second 
or metaphysical state, beyond which, in fact, it does 





not seem destined to pass, having made no progress 


whatever for many years. Its notions bear the same 
relation to sound political science that the logic of 
Aristotle and the schoolmen does to the Baconian 
ohilosophy of our day. With its. members, theory 
is every thing; while facts, instead of being ‘‘stub- 
horn things,” are accounted as nothing. When con- 
templating them, one is constantly reminded of the 
ancient philosopher who desired to be blind ia order 
that he might study Nature to advantage. T'his sect, 
forming as it does a large part of the southern. wing 
of the democratic party, is, from its mental consti- 
tution, therefore, constantly liable to-be imposed on, 
and is easily hambugged by its more calculating and 
shrewder allies of the north. In the progress of 
matter we occasionaily witness some very amusing 
scenes. You may remember, Mr. Speaker, that on 
Monday of last week certain resolutions were offer- 
ed to this house, which, it seems, had been previous- 
ly adopted at the democratic convention whieh met 
al Baltimore in 1840 as a part of itscreed, and which 
were supposed by some persons to occupy the very 
highest southern ground against the tariff and aboli- 
tion. ‘hese resolutions bemg,the very essence of 
abstraction itself—that is, so general and vague as to 
mean nothing at all—passed this house with very 
little opposition. On the sueceeding day we were 
called upon to vote on the adoption of the 2Ist rule. 
Thereupon a gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Campbell,) for whom | entertain a high respect per- 
sonally, called for the reading of the resolution of 
the previous day on the subject of abolition. The 
gentleman, and some others, seemed to think that 
the party was concluded by the adoption of that re- 
solution, and must of course, to be consistent, vote 
for the rule. Instead however, of going for it.unani- 
mously, as they had done for the resolution, it was 
lost by a majority of twenty votes. Qn such occa- 
sions there is sometimes a family jar. The south- 
erners complain of bad faith, while those from the 
north insist that the sonth is too exacting—that they 
have already, to oblige them, voted for many reso- 
lutions, the recollection even of which is most hu- 
miliating. The quarrel, however, is easily recon- 
ciled. ‘T'he northern democrats consent to vote for 
the most abstract resolutions which southern inge- 
nuity can frame, and the parties shake hands and are 
reconciled, as brethren shonld be. 

The result of this practice I regard as most un- 
fortunate for the country. If public men and parties 
habitually profess doctrines which they have no pur- 
pose of carrying into practice, it not only destroys 
the confidence of the community in politicians, but 
it corrupts the public morals, and will eventually 
end in the destruction of the government. 


ant questions the so called democratic party is go- 
verned by no other principle than the one ascribed to 
it by Mr. Calhoun, | will proceed to the considera. 
tion of some other topics, which will afford argu- 
ments not less cogent and convincing. Let us look, 
in the first place, to its course on the sub-treasury 
scheme. When this measure was first proposed by 
Gordon, of Virginia, inthe year 1934, it "was de- 
nounced by the leading organs and politicians of the 
party as “disorganizing and revolutionary, and sub- 
versive of the fundamental practice of the govern- 
ment from. its very origin,” and the whole of their 
followers with one voice condemned it. As soon, 
however, as Mr. Van Buren became president, in his 
very first message he recommended its adoption.— 
Thereupon, the mass of the party shifted its position, 
and at once came into the support of the very mea- 
sure which they had denounced, Indeed, no batta- 
lion, under the order of its commander, on a parade 
day, ever changed front more suddenly. -What are 
we to think of their adhesion to principle? How 
very different was the conduct of the whig party 
when placed in a similar emergency. When John 
Tyler came iuto office he possessed the confidence ef 
the whole party. He suddenly abandoried his prin- 
ciplesjand did that party follow him? No, sir; with 
all the patronage of the government in his hands, he 
could not carry off a ‘“‘corporal’s guard.” They 
clung only the closer to their principles, and de- 
nounced him whom they had just elevated to power. 
Yet, sir, it required high intellect and lofty patriot- 
ism to pass that fiery ordeal unscathed. History, in 
all its pages, affords no such example of devotion to 
principle, manifested by an immense political mass, 
as we exhibited on that occasion. If the country 
ever had doubts as to who was most worthy of its 
confidence, the noble bearing of the great whig par- 
ty in that trying emergency was sufficient to dispel 
them. ‘Those who held high political stations in the 
administration all abandoned him. He thereupon 
turned his attention to his former political adversa. 
fies, and his proffered embraces were not rejected.— 
He had office to bestow, and they were the spoils 
party, and few and short were the words of. wooing. 


, He found bimself at once in the bosom of the party, 





Having shown, Mr. Speaker, that on these import- . 
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and most lovingly did they move on together, until 
it became necessary to kill him off for the benefit of 
a longer-tried and dearer object of affection. Hence 
the denunciation that has been heaped on John Ty- 
ler by the Van Buren press. 1 
This self-styled democratic party, in its efforts to 
altain political power, stops at nothing, hesitates at 
nothing. What have we witnessed, sir, during this 
very@ession? Heretofore, several of the states of 
the Union had adopted the general ticket system of 
electing representatives to congress. The result was, 
that the members thus elected ceased to be the re- 
presentatives of:the people, as the constitution in- 
tended them to be, and were in fact only representa- 
tives of irresponsible caucuses of the dominant par- 
ties in each state. The last congress seeing that if 
this mode was persevered in, and generally adopted, 
a total revolution would be effected in our political 
system, in execution of a power expressly given in 
the federal constitution, passed a law requiring that 
the members should in future be elected from single 
districts. Whatever difference of opinion might ex- 
ist as to the expediency of this law, it was to have 
been hoped that at least it would be obeyed by all 
till it was repealed by the same authority that had 
passed it. Four states, however, in open defiance of 
its provisions, elected their representatives by gene. 
ral ticket. When they arrived here, the dominant 
party, to which they all belonged but two, seeing 
that the general ticket mode of election favored their 
view of stripping the people of power, and centra- 
lizing it in the hands of a few politicians, by means 
of the caucus system which it called into play, ad- 
mitted these individuals to seats, as members on this 
floor, in direct violation of the Jaw of the Jand, 
thereby exhibiting the monstrous example of the 
Jaw-makers of ocountry disregarding and nulli 
fying, and thus bringing into general contempt their 
own laws. Iwill not say, sir, that the members of 
the majority may not have believed themselves jus- 
tified, but I do declare that no argument I have heard 
made here,in defence of their course, was in my 
udgment sufficiently ingenious or plausible to hove 
induced the dullest jury [ever saw in an inferior 
court to acquit a defendant on the state docket. Let 
me remind you, sir, of another part of that transac- 
tion. After the resolution of the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Barnard,) embodying the protest 
of the whig members against the proceedings of the 
majority, had been on the journal some days, and 


votes had been taken on it, according to all the prin-| 


ciples of parliamentary Jaw, under which we were 
then acting, it was enti(led to a place on the journal. 
In addition to this was the binding force of our fe- 
deral constitution, which we had all taken an oath 
to support, and which required us to keep a journal 
of our proceedings; yet, sir, because that protest 
contained matter which condemned their course, and 
was on that account offensive to them, they coolly 
and deliberately expunged the whole resolution and 
protest from the journal, thereby making it tell a 
falsehood to our constituents and to after ages. 


It is not long, Mr. Speaker, since the members of 
this same democratic party, happening to have a 
majority in the senate of the Tennessee legislature, 
for two whole years refused to join in the election 
of senators to congress, leaving their state thereby 
wholly unrepresented, and thus violated the constitu- 
tion which they had sworn to support, because they 
feared that whigs might beelected. If this were 
only the act of that most ignominious ‘‘thirteen,” 
it would not be worthy of notice here; but their par- 
ty throughout the Union, instead of joining the 
whigs in denouncing such a lawless act, generally 
defended and applauded it, as an evidence of their 
devotion to their party. Even the Dorr rebellion is 
patronized by this same party. Thomas W. Dorr, 
perhaps the greatest coward chronicled in history, 
with a band of bired ruffians from the city of New 
York, withouta shadow of right, invades the gallant 
Jittle state of Rhode Island, witha view of over- 
turning the constitution and making himself master 
of affairs. Her brave’ citizens take arms to defend 
their government; and Mr. Dorr, on both occasions, 
leaves his army and runs away the night before he 
expects a fight to take place. His followers, being 
disheartened, and finding that they are likely to get 
more of blows than of the booty promised them, sur- 
render. Yet this Dorr and and his followers, de- 
serving nothing but detestation for their wickedness, 
and for their cowardice still more contemptible than 
they are wicked, find advocates and eulogists in both 
houses of congress, as well as throughout the coun- 
try, among the Jeaders of the locofoco party; and the 
moral sense of the country is shocked by hearing 
them compared to Washington and the other heroes 
of our revolution. 

What do they think of repudiation itself? A state 
borrows money, and uses it, and she afterwards re- 
fuses to pay the debt, and repydiatesit, and this mon- 


strous doctrine, instead of being every where de- 
nounced, instead of being met by one universal shout 
of execration, is insomé quarters excused and defend. 
ed. 1 rejoice, however, that no whig can be num- 
bered among its apologists. if there was such an in- 
dividual in our ranks, I should desire to see him. at 
once expelled from the party. Itis a question about 
which I, for one, cannot consent to temporize. With 
the opinions | hold, it would be criminal in me not to 
denounce iton all proper occasions. It is a cancer 
in our system, which, if not removed, will destroy 
our national character, and every thing else which 
we ought most to value. Important as, is character 
to individuals, it is still more so to states, When a 
people have lost all sense of national honor, the im- 
‘mutable laws of Providence forbid them to be any- 
thing but slaves. 

And, sir, members of the party which has perform- 
ed, defended, and applauded all these things, under- 
take to lecture us on morals, and express. great ap- 
prehension lest the country should be corrupted by 
Clay banners and whig songs. But I will pursue this 
part of the subject no further. The facts I have al- 
ready adverted to are sufficient to satisfy every im- 
partial mind of the truth of the proposition, that the 
leaders of this party are united only for the purpose 


held together solely by the ‘cohesive power of pub- 
lic plunder.” 

I will now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to remark on 
some other topics introduced by the gentleman from 
Ohio. — it is insisted that justice requires the restora- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren to office. . He uses’ the argu. 
ment himself substantially in his letters, and_ his 
friends generally make it their strongest point. The 
argument, briefly stated, is this: He was ejected from 
office in 1840 by means of the charges and denuncia- 
tions brought against him by the whigs. The demo- 
cracy was thereby wronged, humiliated, and degrad- 








ed, in his person and by his sufferings. Justice to the 
injured feelings and wounded spirit of that democra- 
cy requires that he should be restored to office.— 
Well, sir, 1f this argument be sound, it applies with 


equal force to Richard M. Johnson, the vice presi-| 


dent, who was put out with Mr. Van Buren. It cov- 
ers, 100, an Immense multitude who were denounced 
and driven outby us. Swartwout, Boyd, Harris, the 
whole army of defaulters, have the same reason to 
complain of whig denunciation and expulsion. 
remember, sir, how numerous they were; out of sixty 
odd Jand receivers, about fifty proved defaulters, to 
say nothing of the other branches of the government. 
They have all been kept out of office; in fact, I be- 
lieve we have not had a singledefalcation in the three 
years since Mr. Yan Buren went out. These men 
have strong claims, under this argument, to be restor- 
ed to their former privileges and immunities. 

And are not its measures as dear to the party as its 
men? 
you must restore the large expenditures and the army 
bill. ‘ 

The ghost of the sub-treasury, which we denounc- 
ed more and killed off sooner than anything else, 


might stalk over the land haunting the democracy, if | 


it were not restored to its former pride of place. 


By the by, Mr. Speaker, I should like to inquire of 
the gentleman from Ohio, as to what has become of 
his proposition to. re-establish this sub-treasury 
scheme? At an early day of the session, he introduc- 
ed a resolution instructing the committee to report a 
bill for that purpose This resolution was adopted 
by the house by a vote of nearly two to one, all the 
party going for it. Two or three months have elapsed, 
and yet we have no report. Js it not to be brought 
forward? {Mr. Duncan here interposed, and said it 


would be.]. [ have no doubt the gentleman expects | 


it to be brought up, but, sir, I have heard it suggested 
that the knowing ones of the party think this an in- 
judicious move, and that the zeal of that member 
outran his discretion. They think, probably, that it 
is inexpedient for the party to show its hand on this 
question till after the presidential election is over.— 
‘The gentleman’s party have a large majority on that 
committee, and | wish to know of them why they do 
not report? It cannot be that they have not been able 
to frame a bill in all this time. It was only necessa- 
ry for them to copy from the statute book the old sub- 
treasury act. Are they afraid that the skeleton of 
the dead monster will frighten the nation? Or are 
they only keeping it back till after the Virginia elec; 
tion js over? I call upon them to give us a report.— 
jt is an issue of theirown making, and J am for hold- 
ing them to it. 

But the nation is called upon to reverse the deci- 
sion of 1840, rendered against Martin Van Buren.— 
And when the people, who gave that verdict, after a 
most patient investigation, ask him and his friends for 
new evidence on which to base that reversal, what is 
the, reply they get from the member from Ohio, and 


others of the party? ‘‘Ask us for new evidence; You 


of carrying elections and obtaining office, and are 


You | 


If so, the argument applies to them too, and | 


ppetecarectamrens od 
know that you rendered a false yerdict, because you 
were bribed to it with British gold. Your heads 
were turned with whig songs; and some of you were 
drunk on hard cider!” Do they really suppose that 
American freemen are already so much humbled as 
to be willing to make these degrading confessions? 
that they can be driven by such a course of argument 
either to stultify themselves, or admit that they have 
acted corruptly? 

The member from Ohio says he endorses the com- 
plaint made this morning by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. Payne,) that whig songs have been sent 
off through the post-office. J have learned, from a 
source entitled to full credit, that the members of 
their party have, within the last week, sent off sore 
fifty thousand copies of a single document. And 
what important communication, Mr. Speaker, would 
you suppose they are sending abroad to enlighten the 
nation? A pamphlet professing to give an account of 
Mr, Clay’s duels, from the Expositor office, written, 
it issaid, by Amos Kendall. This old ingrate, after 
having spent a life of wickedness, is, it seems, now 
seized with qualms of conscience, has become ex- 
ceedingly righteous, and seeks to atone for his past 
crimes by writing and publishing libe]s on his foriner 
benefactor—an instrument most worthy selected for 
sofoula purpose. And who are the pious persons 
that are engaged in circulating it? Almost every in- 
dividual among them is a supporter and eulogist of 
General Jackson—a man who not only fought more 
duels than Mr. Clay, but who had the misfortune, on 
one occasion at least, to kill his antagonist. * They 
number among their prominent men in Congress more 
than one individual who has been concerned in duels. 
Well may we'tremble for the morals of the country 
when such Pharisees become our teachers of virtue 
and religion, They say, I am told, thut it will not do 
to circujate these things at the south, but they are 
sent by thousands to Connecticut, a land of “steady 
| habits.” Have they so low an opinion of the sagaeity 
| of the people there as to suppose that by such a shal- 
| low article, such barefaced hypocrisy, they can di- 
| vert their attention from the great issues involved in 
the coming elections? 





[WHIG PRINCIPLES AND POLICY.] 

The gentleman laments that the whigs will not 
| show their hands, and that he cannot find out what 
their principles are. He undertakes to make speeches 
to enlighten the country on political matters, and not 
'know what are the principles of the whig party!— 
Why, sir, there is hardly a man in my district that 
could not inform him fully on this point. After this 
confession on his part I am not surprised that he 
should have thrown out so many absurd doctrines. — 
In order that he may no Jonger wander in Egyptian 
darkness [ will endeavor to inform him as to some of 
the leading whig principles; First, as to mere mat- 
ters of policy, we are generally in favor of a tariff, 
such as I have indicated already. With respect to 
the public lands, we are averse to seeing their pro- 
ceeds go to support the ordinary expenses of ‘this 
government; and we are utterly opposed to that policy 
»which finds so much favor with the gentleman’s party 
—that is, a surrender of them to the states in which 
they lie; but we desire to see their proceeds distri- 
buted among all the states, to relieve some of them 
from heavy taxation; to enable them to maintain their 
honor by discharging the debts they have already in- 
curred, and to aid all of them in diffusing the benefits 
of education generally among their citizens. We 
also hold it to be the duty of the government to fuir- 
nish a sound currency, of uniform value throughout 
the Union, by means of a well-regulated and closely 
guarded national institution, which may, on the one 
hand, relieve us from the evils of an exclusively me- 
tallic currency, and on the other protect us from the 
mischiefs of a fictitious, bloated, paper currency, of 
unequal value in different sections, created by a mul- 
titude of ill-managed, unsound, local banks. We are, 
as a party, opposed to such a profligate system of ex- 
penditures as the country witnessed under Martin 
Van Buren’s administration, and 1m favor of holding 
public officers to strict accountability. Upon all these 
questions of policy the whigs are united, with very 
few exceplons. 


[FEDERALISTS. | 

But there are some great cardinal principles which 
we cherish with entire unanimity, and which | will 
attempt briefly to unfold. The gentleman declared 
that ours was the federal party. Does he not know 
that James Buchanan, the individual he eulogizes so 
highly, and who was but lately held up as a candidate 
for the presidency in several states by his party, was 
an ultra federalist, according to his own admission, 
until very lately? Is he not aware that a countless 
number of the members of his party formerly be- 
longed to the old federalranks? Perhaps he may say 


that these individuals have changed their views, and 
that this circumstance is nota conclusive test. So b 


it, then, “But I will not take the declarations of hi a 
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and his party as affording any evidence of, their de- 
moeracy-, No one in common Jife would determine 
ibe principles of a man simply by his professions, but 
he would look to.conduct as furnishing a much surer 
test. What were the principles of the old federal 

arty inthe year 1800? They thought the executive 
Panel of the government in that day too weak, and 
endeavored to enlarge the powers of the president.— 
This was supposed to be their cardinal principle, and 
they sought to strengthen the president and diminish 
the privileges of the people. Some of the means they 
used to effect this object were the sedition law, the 
increase of the army and navy, and an enlargement 
of theexpenditures of the government so as to in- 
crease the patronage of the president, and thus indi- 
rectly add to his power. The republicans, of that day, 
believing that the governnient had already power 
enough, resisted these measures. 

[THE PRINCIPLES IN CONTEST. ] 

The contest, therefore, rested on the same princi- 

Jes on which was based the struggle between the 
whig and tory parties in England, There the tories 
have ever been found on the side of the crown, strug- 
gling to increase its prerogatives and enlarge: its 
powers, $o as gradually, unless resisted, {o convert 
the government into a despotism. But the whigs have 
ever been the champions of popular rights, and have 
incessantly labored to keep within proper bounds and 
reduce if possibie the overgrown monarchical power 
in that country. Where, then, Mr. Speaker, does 
the gentleman from Oltio stand? Where is his party, 
tried by this standard? The immense expenditures 
of Mr, Van Buren’s administration, ifs corrupting pa- 
tronage, its sub-treasury, the army bill—I need not 
mention them, for they will start up of themselves 
before your mind—all these are defended and sustain- 
ed by our adversaries, because they tend to increase 
the power of the executive branch of the government. 
On this account they are pleased with the frequent 


exercise of the veto power in contempt of the wil! of 


the people. If the president, seeing that a bill will 
be passed by a majority of two-thirds in spite of his 
veto, should refuse to return it to congress, and thus 
prevent their passing it into a law such an act of ty- 
ranny is applauded by them. If he should corruptly 
refuse to carry intoexecution a law already made, he 
is defended and greatly eulogized.. They desire to 


| see a president eligible a second lime to office. When, 


therefore, he is once in power, if he be a selfish and 
unprincipled man, instead of discharging his official 


| duties, his whole attention is direeted to the securing 


of his re-election. Having the appointment of more 


| than fifty thousand officers, he selects his friends for 


office, and threatens with removal all who do not 
electioneer for him, ‘This system was brought into 
the administration of the federal government by Mr. 
Van Buren when he became secretary of state. He 


and his friends justify it by saying that the offices of 


the country are spoils, which belong to the victor 
party. The tendency of this system is to convert the 
office-holders of the country into a mercenary army 
of electioneerers, commanded by the president. So 
sensible was Mr. Jefferson of the mischief likely to 
result from this condition of things, that he published 
acircular letter forbidding the officers of government, 
on pain of dismissal from office, to interfere, except 
by simply voting, in any manner in the elections.— 
General Harrison did the same thing as soon as he 
came into the presidential chair. But Mr. Van Bu- 
ren not only requires them to take part in his favor, 


but. as the reports of the investigating committees of 
this house prove, they were compelled by a threat of 


dismissal from office to pay, in proportion to the sal- 
ary of each, a tax to raise a fund for electioneering 
purposes. ‘The adoption of this system accounts for 
the iarge number o 
time. Officers were not selected because they were 


“honest and capable,” as Mr? Jefferson advised, but 
because they had rendered the party service. Hence, 
afler it was known that they were taking money from 
the public treasury, as the published correspondence 
of Levi Woodbury, the then secretary of the treasu- 
ry, shows, they were alill retained in office, in some 
instanees, because they had extensive connexions, 


and were influential in carrying the elections. 
While they have been supporting all these mea- 


sures, so Corrupting and monarchical in their ten- 
dency, the gentleman and his party, with a view of 
diverting public attention from their acts, and de- 
ceiving the careless and ignorant, have been making 
Joud and unceasing professions of republicanism and 


democracy, therein verifying the prediction of Mr. 
Jefferson, that the next effort of those who main- 


tained the old federal doctrines to get into power 


Would be made after they had stolen our name. 


Whatever was most pernicious among @he doctrines 
of the old federal party they have adopted, without 
its openness and honesty of purpose. Under their 
System, the executive poweris advancing with ra- 


defaulters in Mr. Van Buren’s 








more and more corrupt, and, unless it be arrested, 
our liberties will be lost. Sir, we have nothing to 
fear from foreign force, No free government was 
ever destroyed in this way. As. long as they are 
animated by a proper spirit, the feeblest nations 
have been able to repel invasion. The little states 
of Greece, while they remained virtuous and ardent 
lovers of liberty, were an overmatch for all Asia. 
They afterwards fell a prey to the petty kingdom of 
Macedon. But it was not until the gold of Philip 
had penetrated into the heart of Greece that his 
steel could triumph on the fatal field of Cheronea. 

To resist the downward tendency of things, the 
great whig party are united to a man now, as they 
ever have been, against the extension of executive 
power. Asa means of effecting its reduction to pro- 
per limits, they are for a single presidential term, for 
the modification of the veto power, for the separa- 
tion of the purse and the sword, for the reduction 
of patronage, for the non-interference of govern- 
ment officers in elections, and for the rigid supervi- 
sion of all executive officers by congress. 

We have been taught, however, by bitter expe- 
rience, that principles, however good, will not exe- 
cute themselves. There is a man whose whole life 
has connected him with these great principles. For 
nearly forty years his time and talents have been 
devoted in our legislative halls. to their propagation, 
Once, too, in anexecutive station, he had an oppor- 
tunity, to some extent, of testing his sincerity, and 
his conduct there was in accordance with his decla- 
rations elsewhere. I may be pardoned for saying, 
that the administration with whieh he was connect- 
ed as secretary of state deserves to hold the highest 
place in public estimation, when considered with re- 
ference to its rigid economy in expenditure, its free- 
dom from all usurpation of power, ali attempts to 
exercise iis patronage improperly, and total absti- 
nence from proscription for opinion’s sake. The in- 
dividual to whom | allude filled a large space in the 
publiceye during the last war with Great Britain. 
There was a peace party in that day, such as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio spoke of, and that party selected 
De Witt Clinton as its candidate for the presidency, 
against James Madison, the war candidate; and Mar- 
tin Van Buren, the gentleman’s favorite, was an ac- 
tive and most zealous supporter of Clinton. He to 
whom I allude was not of this party. On the con- 
trary, he was the most ardent advocate of that war, 
and proclaimed, in trumpet tones, that, sooner than 
submit to British wrongs, he would prefer to see the 
American people expire in a commonstruggle for 
‘free trade and sailors’ rights.” Notsuch free trade 
as some advocate in our day, the allowing foreigners 
to sell their productions here without being obliged 
to pay duties, while their governments impose bur- 
dens on us. No, sir: it was for the privilege of car- 
rying our own goods in our own ships across the 
ocean, without having those ships seized, searched, 
and plundered,and our seamen impressed into the 
British navy. Sir, being the most aotive of all our 
public men, he has originated more great measures 
than all others of his time. Often were they deem 
ed bold, hazardous, and inexpedent by his compeers, 
but his eagled-eyed sagacity and enlarged patriotism 
did not fail to select that course which the matured 
judgment of the nation approved. Sometimes he 
stood almost alone; yet when his position has seemed 
most critical, such has been the fertility of his inven- 
tien, and the extent of his resources, that he has 
then ever achieved the greatest triumphs. 

[MR.. CLAY. | 


For instances, let me refer you to his course in re- 
lation to the acknowledgment of South American 
independence, to the origin of the Jand distribution 
sheme,to his conduct in relation to our difficulties 
with France, and to the introduction of the com- 
promise bill wm 1833. 1 will advert more particular- 
ly to one eventof his life, which has by some been 
thought rash, because there was once a diversity of 
opinion in relation to it, and because it illustrates, in 
my view, some traits in his character. He was one 
of the five commissioners of Ghent who closed the 
wer with England by treaty. The British commis- 
sioners insisted that we should cede to Great Bri- 
tain the right to the free navigation of the Mississip- 
piriver. After much argument, a majority of our 
commissioners, all highly patriotic individuals, de- 
termined to coucede the demand. He thereupon, 
with a full knowledge of the fact that Great Britain, 
having just terminated successfully her war with 
Napsleoh, was prepared to turn allher arms against 
us, declared that he would affix his name to no such 
treaty, and that he would take upon himself the sole 
responsibility of defegting it and continuing the war. 
Circumstances did not render this course necessary 
on his part, but no one doubted that he would, if it 
had been necessary, have executed this determina- 
tion. Was this rashness onhis part? Great Britain 





vid strides, the public morals are daily becoming | allowed us no such privilege on her rivers, He plac- 





eda high estimate on the value of national charac- 
ter.; he felt that to protect it from the slightest shade, 
it was well to expend much toil and treasure and the 
lives of brave men; and he knew that such a provi- 
sion would by the world be regarded as an acknow- 

ledgment on our part of a superiority which Great 

Britain had not been able to obtain in a war of more 

thantwo years. Our brave soldiers and seamen had 

successfully maintained our national honor on land 

and on the ocean against the red cross of England, 

and he could not think of breaking their spirits by 

any conoession of superiority to her. How would 

the news of such a treaty have been received by 

them? What would have been the feelings of Har- 

rison, who had captured Upper Canada from Eng- 

land? What those of Scott, Ripley, Brown, Perry, 

and McDonough? What would Jackson have said, 

who was then defending the Mississippi itself? How 
would this have fallen on the ear of Decatur, that 
“Bayard of the ocean,” as he was bearing your flag 

over the seas? Was this rashness on the part of that 
distinguished individual? If so, it was like the rash- 
ness of Leonidas at the pass of Thermopylx. He 
had been sent far in advance of the rest of his coun- 
trymen to show’ an example, toreceive the first 
shock of the Persian invasion, and to protect his 
country’s territory from the impress ofa hostile foot. 
And when he found that he would be overpowered 
by numbers and treachery, instead ct retreating he 
held on to that pass with a firm foothold and won a 
name which time has only rendered more illustrious. 
Was this rashness on his part? It was the height of 
prudence. Leonidas knew well thatthe dying of 
his little band on that lone sea beach,in the face of 
the world, would be worth more to the liberties of 
Greece than ten thousand lives. Actions hke this 
give a nation character, and elevate the minds of 
her sons to such a pitch that they have spirit and 
energy to overcome all obstacles. 


It is the province of a great genius, when common 
minds are bewildered and made dizzy by the con- 
templation of a chaos of dangers, to point the path 
to safety. It wasin an emergency like this that 
another great Greek, Themistocles, when the allied 
navy was about to be separated and disbanded, by a 
bold stratagem brought on the sea fight at Salamis 
and preserved his country. But to the fertile ge- 
nius, vast sagacity, and large patriotism of Themis- 
tocles, Henry Clay has added the justice of his ri- 
val, Aristides, the frankness of Cato, the daring of 
Cesar, the eloquence of Tully. He never failed a 
friend or fled a foe. When the storm was wildest, 
his voice has been heard loudest. When the battle 
was hottest, he has ever stood in the front of the co- 
lumn. His path has led him through manya difh- 
culty and danger. At times he might have complain- 
ed of ingratitude and obloquy. Once it seemed as 
if he was destined to go down to his grave witha 
cloud on his fame. 


But, for all this, he never wavered or hesitated for 
a moment in his onward course. Ever bearing a 
high heart under adversity, he has stood erect in the 
darkest hours of the republic and kept alive the spi- 
ritof liberty and of resistance to tyranny and op- 
pression. Many of those who started with him at 
the outset of his career have fainted by the way 
side or wandered away from their principles; but he 
has been 


“Faithful found 
Among the faithless; * 
: ° * * unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal, 

Nor number nor example with him wrought, 

To swerve from truth or change his constant mind.” 

He has now grown gray in the public service, and, 
in the nature of things, cannot remain much longer 
on the stage of action. And will you permit him to 
go down into his grave without bestowimg an him 
the highest honors inthe gift of the nation? Will 
you retain the memorials of his great spirit, in,the 
shape of countless benefils,and turn your back on 
the giver? From present indications, should Provi- 
dence permit him to live, we shall not long bear 
such areproach. Sir, men have lived, perhaps, who 
were as much admired, who excited as much enthu- 
siasm among their contemporaries, but they were 
men who had won renown in camps. Their laurels 
were stained with blood. The red glare of battles 
was on them. No mere civic chieftain ever before 
excited such enthusiastic ardor in the minds of his 
countrymen. It is a compliment to this genius of 
this age, which prefers the civil virtures to mere mi- 
litary glory.. And, with such principles, and such a 
man, what have we to dread? 

[THE APPROACHING ELECTION AND ITS PROSPECTS. | 

The gentteman from Ohio tells the democracy to 
fear not; that they willcarry nineteen states. From 
the account which he gives us of their defeat in 





1840, | take this tp be § most extravagant boast on 
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his part.. But he complains of our hay Wieused new 
and extraordinary means in the contest. We brought 
to bear against them, it seems, a novel invention of 
modern warfare—the log cabin. Sir, I have heard 
of troops that could not resist a charge of the bayo- 
net, and of some that could not stand fire at all; but 
the gentleman's democrats were really a peculiar 
set of soldiers. We did not use against them Paix- 
han guns, or even torpedoes. “The rattling of a coon 
skin put them to flight, Actording to the gentle- 
man, they stood arrayed Jike the Macedonian pha- 
Janx, but a cup of hard cider was presented, and they 


. 


sos $ 


The gentleman, I do not question, has good reason 
to complain of and denounce this last weapon, as 
many of his allies have doubtless fallen under it. 1 
will put 4 question ‘to the gentleman, the answer to 


which I hape he will calculate in figures. If his ar- 


my of democrats were totally defeated in 1840 by 
Jog cabins, hard cider, and coon. skins, used against 
them by one who, according to the gentleman’s own 
_ declarations at that time, was an old .dotard, kept in 
a cage, who was so great a coward that he ran away 


~ from every battle that he ever heard of, and whose 


most appropriate dress was a flannel petticoat, how 
Jong will that army be able to stand up against the 
strength and spirit of the great. whig party of this 
day, Jed on by the first man of the age? Upon what 
does the gentleman build his hope of success? Ah, 
but hesays British gold was used to buy up votes. 
Well, sir, 1 perceive, from the newspapers, that mo- 
ney is unusually plenty in England at this time, and 
J have no doubt that his democrats want it just as 
much now as they did four years ago. But we used 
log cabins; and will our forests net furnish us with 
materials to build them this year? Then there were 
coon skins in ]840. Yes, and the requisite number 
ean be procured again. Worst of all, however, was 
the hard cider. [tell him this will flow like water 
this year, and it will become very hard to democra- 
tic palates by next November. 


To be serious, however, Mr. Speaker, let me tell 
the member from Ohio that he does great injustice to 
his party when he says it was thusdefealed. I have 
no doubt but that he is extremely anxious to create 
the impression that nothing more serious could be 
brought against it, and thatits overthrow was entirely | 
Owing to these means. No, sir; you might as well 
say that Niagara’s current owes its power and rapi- 
dity to the bubbles that float onits surface. All these 
things were but emblems, borne upon the vast popu- 
lar current. The large expenditures of that admin- 
istration, its profligacy, its keeping defauliers in its 
bosom for years after their crimes were know, its 
patronage and proscription, its army Dill, its sub- 
treasury, giving the president the money power of 
the nation, and grinding the. people in the dust under 
its hard money system, its general cohtempt of the 
will of the people—these things heat the gentleman’s 
party, and they will beat it agan. Yes, they will 
beat if again. Already dismay begins to be visible in 
the faces of the members of the party here, and 
some of them are attributing the strong current 
against them to Mr. Van Buren’s unpopularity. J 
have beard it suggested in some quarters that that 
has happened to him which frequently occurs to old 
horses—that, after having been once distanced, have 
been off the turf a long while, that he has broken 
down in his second training. If it be, then, true 
that he is off his legs, select another horse. Weare 
not very particular as to who may be our antagonist. 
] regard Mr. Van Buren as a quiet, rather timid 
man, of little willof his own, and inclined to go 
with the Current of his. party. These features in 
his character make him*the worst man of all, if 
elected. He. isthe instrument of an irresponsible 
body of men, that always has less moderation, less 
fairness, and less conscience, than a single indivi- 
dual, whatever may be his disposition naturally, feels 
bound, by a regard for public opinion, to manifest. 
Mr. Caihoun, if elected, would be, in many res- 
pects, vastly superior. He has talents, strength of 
will, and pride of character, and, feeling conscious 
that the eye of the nation was fixed on him, we should 
have Jess to dread. If, however, rumor is to be cre- 
dited, he was, a few weeks since, bartered away by 
his partisans in Virgmia, with the concurrence of 
some elsewhere, to Mr. Van Buren, for a share, in 
prospect, of the spoils of the next presidential can- 
vass. Being strongly tempted by the glitrering bait, 
it seems they camc fo the conclusion that they could 
make the mostfof him by such a sale, In contem- 
plating these individuals, one is irresistibly forced to 
think of the Swiss soldiers of the middle ages, who 
changed sides as often as a better bid was olfered. 

By means of the caucus system, the partisans of 
Mr. Van Burenhave killed off all the other prominent 
men of the party, and it is now too late to select 
another leader, When we are charging you at the 


point of the bayonet, you will bave no time to change ithe secretary. 


commanders. Ifyou think you can, tryit, Wecare 
not who is your leader; we shall have the sameprin- 
ciples and the same men to contend against, and we 
shall beat you far more easily than we did before. 
The nation, relieved from your disastrous measures, 
and aided by a psrttal adoption of ours, is recover: 
ing from its former ruimous condition, and it never 
will consent to come under your dominion again, 
Talk of the campaign of 1840, as if it had exhaust- 
ed our energies!. Our ancestors struggled through 
‘Seven campaings to achieve our independence, and 
we, theit descendants, taught that eternal vigilance 


lis the price of liberty, can, if necessary, go through 


seventy more campaigns like that of 1840. But we 
are taunted from time to time with our small num: 

bers on this floor. Sir, the organization of this 
house affords no index of the popular sentiment.of 
the nation. North Carolina is represented by a ma- 
jority of democrats here; but let me tell you, Mr. 
Speaker, the whig majority in my district is large 
enough, if it had been distributed over the state at 

the Jast. election, to have given us a unanimous re- 

presentation on this floor. And, still, there is ano-- 
ther districtin North Carolina stronger even in whig- 
ism than the one I am so proud to represent. 
Though in this house we are but as one man, out of 
it we are athousand. The bone and sinew of the 
country, the strength and spirit of the nation, are 
with us. We have the gray-haired veteran to plan, 
the generous youth to execute, and the smiles of the 
fair ladies to cheer us on; and shall we not conquer? 
The noble banner we have raised we shall maintain 
at allhazards. Weshall bear it high above the tu- 
mult, above the dust, and outof danger. And, with 
the favor of Frovidence, under its folds we shall 

win another victory not less brilliant and glorious 
than that of 1840,and [trust far richer in its bene- 
fits to the country. 























TWENT Y-EIGHTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION, 





SENATE. 

Apri 18. Mr. Tappan presented two’ petitions 
of citizens of Ohio, opposed to the annexation of 
Texas. 

Mr. Archer presented a petition of citizens of Fre- 
dericksburg, Va., praying that the present tariff may 
not be repealed. 

Greenhow's Oregon. The senate then proceeded to 
the consideration of the joint resolution authorising 
the purchase of certain copies of the Historical Trea- 
tise on Oregon, which, after considerable discussion 
was passed by 27 ayes, 13 nays. 

Postage. ‘The bill regulating the rates of postage 
was taken up, and after considerable debate, without 
definite action thereon, the senate adjourned. 

Aprit 19. Mr. Pearce, presented a memorial from 
citizens of Loudon county, Virginia, remonstrating 
against the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. Woodbury, was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the committee on the District of Columbia, ocea- 
sioned by the resignation of Mr. King. 

Washington’s Camp Chest. A message was received 
from the house, announcing the passage of certain 
resolutions, respecting the Camp Chest of Washing- 
ton; which having been read were after an ad- 
dress by Mr. Pearce, read a third time, and unani- 
mously adopted. | 

Postage. The senate refused a motion by Mr. 
Merrick to take up the pestage bill, by a vote 21 nays, 
2U yeas. 

Tariff. Mr. Allen then moved to take up the re- 
port of the committee on finance on the tariff. Mr. 
Crittenden demanded the yeas and nays. , 

When there appeared: for the motion: yeas 22, 
nays 19. 

The report of the committee on finance on the sub- 
ject of the tariff was then taken up; when 

Mr. Bagby rose and said he had intended to have 
addressed the senate on the subject, but as he learned 
the senator from New York desired to speak, and 
was more conversant with details than he (Mr. B.) 
was, he shuuld yield his right to the floor to that 
senator. 

Mr. Wright then rose and addressed the ‘senate 
until a Jate hour, and without concluding, gave way. 

And the senate adjourned till the 22d. 


Apri, 22. Texas annexation. Memorials were 
presented by Mr. Breese, from citizens of Sangamon 
county, Illinois, praying that ‘Texas may not be an- 
nexed to the United States. Mr. B. asked’ that the 
yt might be read; which was done accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Fairfield, from citizens of Bangor, Maine, ask- 
ing the antiexation of Texas tothe U. States. Mr. F. 
asked that the memorial be read; which was done by 








ie 





a 


Me. Wi ht, from citizens of Jefferson cotnty, I 
York praying that no alteration may be made in th, 





present tariff. 

Also, from the chamber of commerce of N. Yor 
praying the establishment of a branch mint at th; 
place. ‘They staté that such is the influx of foreis, 
gold that they-ought to have a mint established ther, 

Also, from citizens of Rochester, New York, re. 
monstrating against the ratification of ‘any treaty fo, 
the annexation of Texas. ; 

Mr. Buchanan, resolutions of citizens of Phils. 
delphia in favor of annexation of Texas to the Unite, 
States. “sc Sa sess 

Also, from ‘citizens of Alleghany county, Penn. 
sylvania, remonstrating against the annexation of 

exas and against the ratification: of any treaty }, 
the senate. gaat y 

Also, from citizens of Pennsylvania, asking tha 
no alteration may be made in the present tariff. 

Mr. Upham, the proceedings of a meeting of Essex 
county, Vermont, opposed to the annexation of Tex,; 
to the United States, ! 

Mr. Huntington, from officers and ‘owners of ves. 
sels and steamboats at Buffalo, praying the ‘constry. 
tion of a harbor at Sheboygan, on the west shore of 


‘Lake Michigan. 


Mr. Woodbridge gave notice of his intention to jp. 
troduce a bill providing for the better security of the 
commerce of the lakes. 

Mr. Archer said that there was an important exe. 
cutive communication on the table whith would rm. 
quire to be printed, and he would move that the oe. 
nate proceed to the consideration of executive busi. 
ness; which motion was agreed to; and the doors were 
closed, and the senate remained in session until a laty 
hour. [In this executive session, the treaty, &c. for 
the annexation of Texas, was communicated by the 
President of the United States. 

The senate adjourned. ' 

Arrit 23. Mr. Buchanan presented a memorii| 
from the religious society of Friends in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, remonstrating agains 
the annexation of Texas. ' 

The bill supplemental to the act regulating the 
naval pay was taken up, amended, discussed, and pos. 

oned. 

Tariff. The consideration.of the report of the com. 
mittee on finances was resumed. 

Mr. Wright, rose and concluded his remarks begun 
on Friday tast. : 

Postage bill. The bill to reduce the rates of post: 
age, &c. was taken up. | 

Mr. Archer, moved to amend it by giving to each 
member the privilege to send and receive free of 
postage as heretofore, Jetters in writing not excee?- 
ing half an ounce. 

Mr. Sevier, was in favor of Mr. A’s amendment. 
Mr. S. said the franking privilege was not for the 
benefit of the members, but of the people. 

The senate udjourned without taking any question 
on it. 


Aprit 24. Rhode Island. Mr. Francis presented 
the protest and declaration of the state of Rhode Is 
land against any interference by congress with the in- 
ternal government and constitution of that state. 

In the protest they assert, that under the charter 
form of government, under which they always lived 
until the adoption of the present constitution, they 
joined with the other states in the war of the revo- 
lution as an independent and sovereign state; thatas 
such, and under the same government, they joined 
the confederation in 1778, by which their. freedom 
and independence were solemnly guarantied to them, 
that under the same form of government, then re- 
cognised as republican, they became one of the bv. 
States, uoder the constitution of the United Siates, 
and received a guaranty of protection against inva- 
sion and domestic violence. They. state that a me- 
morial has been sent to congress, and presented Jp 
one branch thereof, requesting congress to interfere 
with and subvert the present constitution of that 
state. They protest against the right of congress 
now to inquire whether the late charter form of go- 
vernment of that state was republican after it had 
been so long recognised as such; and also against the 
right of congress to inquire into the question wie- 
ther the present constitution of Rhode Island is the 
lawful one, the same having been decided so to be by 
the people of that state, and being republican in‘ils 
form; and against any interference whatever in their 
internal concerns by this government, as tending ‘to 
encourage a spirit of discontent and excite insurrec- 
tion and rebellion. 

The following memorials were also presented by 

Mr. Upham, from a large number of citizens ol 
Windham “county, Vermont, rewonstrating against 
any interference with the present'tariff. ; 

Mr. Buchanan, from citizens of Pennsylvania pray- 
ing that no change mey be ‘made in the’ preseat 
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Mr. Tallmadge, four memorials from different coun- 





modify the substitute which he had offered, (and{ A motion to recommit followed, with instruction 


NY York ‘ties of the state of ‘New York; also thirteen from dif- which substitute, by error, was not that which Mr. K. | to report modifications to the bill. These amend 
aE at tha’ ‘ferent parts of the same state, warmly remonstrating | Said he had intended to offer.) ments gave rise to a debate upon the merits of the 
of fareia, against any interference with the tariff of 1842. ~ After some conversation, the’ question “shall the | bill, and a great many incidental questions. Mr. 
hed there, Mr. Crittenden, from citizens of Ohio, remonstrat- | decision of the chair stand as the judginent of the | Thompson of Mississippi, Messrs. Hardin and Went- 
‘York ye. jng against the annexatiob of Texas. house?” was decided in the affirmative. So the de- | worth of [linoss, Mr. White of Ky. and Mr. Betser, of 
treaty for Mr. Semple, from 360 citizens of Illinois, for the| cision of the chair was affirmed. The question} Ala. took part. Mr. B. departed from it, and intro- 
| ‘ establishment of-a national armory on the site of old} then again recurred on the adoption of the substitute duced an argument in favor of the annexation of 
of Phi} Fort Massac. bill. Texas. Mr. B. said there was power to annex Texas 
‘he Unites Mr. Walker, the proceedings of a meeting held in|. The yeas and nays were asked and ordered; and, jto the Union, and there. was no doubt of it. There 
the city of Philadelphia, in favor of the annexation | being taken, were yeas 65, nays 112. So the substi-} was the same power as there was to pay General 
ity, Pens. of Texas. tute was rejected. ; ’ Jackson’s fine. It wasa question of necessity forthe 
Ralion of Mr. Tappan, from citizens of Bainbridge, Geauga} And the question now being on ordering the bill to} protection of life and property—ofslavery—whichthe 


county, Ohio, without respect to parties, remonstrat- be engrossed for a third reading— government were bound to protect under the consti- 


treaty hy ‘ , . + 
y by ing against the annexation of Texas. Mr. Cobb, moved to lay it on the table, negatived | tution—or under the compact. If we were to acquire 


king tha Also, from citizens of. Ohio, warmly advocating | by yeas 55, nays 120. i -. ... | Texas it would be to protect our country. It was 
ariff. the connexion between Lakes Huron and Superior.| The question on ordering the bill to a third reading | for the good of the country and that was argument 
OF Essex ' The post office bill. The debate was renewed upon | Was then taken, and the result was as follows: enough for him. 
Of Tex;; the post office bill upon an amendment introduced last | Y EAS—Messrs. Abbot, Ashe, Baker. Barnard, Bow-| Mr. Hardin, called Mr. Belser to order. Mr. Belser 

evening by Mr. Aroher, to amend the provisions re- ane saci, Danke Gs J. beta ay rhea dr was opposed to appropriations for internal improve- 
S of ves. Jating to the franking privilege so that the members| ,°'-10s. “06 Dicke goa lace Eliwer Sart ariel ments, and contended that these works were uncon- 
construc. of congress and congressional delegates pant be Poon,” Pilea? Prank Giddines We Groen Bram rey ang So also were high tariffs, but gentlemen 
shore of allowed to frank any letter in the recess of congress} Green Grinnell, Grider, Hardin, Harper, Hays, Hoge, |! bis awn party who were supporting both ought 

weighing not more than one half ounce. sell Washineton Hunt, Charles 7 Inaecectt Jreeph not to rebuke the administration of the gentleman 

ion to in. The amendment was defended by Messrs. Archer} R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. | from Massachusetts, (John Quincy Adams.) 
ity of the and Sevier, the last of whom said he had often eight| Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Lyon, McClelland, Mell-| Mr, Tibbats of Ky. contended that there is power 

or ten letters a day to answer, and not upon ‘his own | vaine, Marsh, Mathews, Edward Joy Morris. Morse, | over works of internal improvements in the consti- 
lant exe. business, and that this, though for the benefit of others, Moseley, cng age) Pettit, Peyton, Phoenix, Elisha R. tution. Mr. T. spoke for some time, and finally 
rould re. was a great burden to him. Potier, Emery D. Potter, Preston, Ramsey. Charles M. edihbadh tind tnbticdh tacebiciaien ’ 
it the s Mr. Merrick and Mr. Buchanan opposed the amend- Reed, Relfe, Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, St. John, |) oan 
ive b 4 ‘ inndiaas ties eh 7 ld not be had Sample, Schenck, Severance, Albert. Smith, John T.| Saturpay, Apri 20. Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 
“hates ment, contending that cheap postage could not be had) Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, Andrew | presented the resolutions of the legislature of Geor- 
oe if we were to have along with it the continuance of| Stewart, ‘Thomasson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, | gia in answer to the resolutions of the legislature of 
th fe The eoadine wereld for and the amendment eight Weathered, Wine, Win- | Massachusetts asking an amendment of the constitu- 
d by the ey, roe by a vote of 26 to 17. _ NAYS—Messrs. magerenn, pp Barringer, Bel- saielcdiae'ca aelebak ine celane Poe adn 

r. Evans then proposed to equalize the amend-| Ser, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, ames A. Black, nN / 5 
si eieaes: Hl Blackwell, Boyd, Brengle, Broadhead, Wm. J. Brown, | them to a select committee of nine members. 

ment, granting five free stamps a day to each mem- » boyd, é ’ “ian a, f Leia Sahil un 
1emMori;| ber of congress of the highest rate of postage. As Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carey, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, keg waseaifinn ee Stee Sepenee: 
yl vaniz the amendment how was’a seriator from a distantt Augustys A. Chapman, Chappell, Chilton, Clingman, | Proposing, $15,000 for the improvement of the 
IR tate: would ¥ but fi eS Nae 2 thé thet Cobb, Coles, Cross; Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Richard D.| Pennsylvania Avenue. A motion to lay this ill on 
; BZalnst state would have but five stamps, and the member} Pyayis, John W..Davis, Deberry, Dickinson, Dillingham, | the table was lost. 


iting the 


ind post. The bill was then engrossed by a vote of 29 to 14.| Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, | UP the Western Harbor bill. The potion prevailed, 
Y EAS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bayard, Buchanan, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, and Mr. Tibbatts, of Kentucky, closed the speech a 
the com. Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Fairfield Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, Kirkpatrick, La- commenced by him yesterday, exhorting the mem- 4 
Francis, Henderson, Huntington, Jarnagin, Merrick, | branche, Lewis, Lucas, McCauslen, Maclay, McCon-j bers of the house tu vote for the bill. Mr. T. ap- ‘. 
cs begun Mitler, Morehead, Pearce, Porter, Simmons, Sturgeon, nell, McDowell, McKay, Joseph Morris, Newton, Nor- | pealed to Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, to remove objec- t 
7 Tallmadge, Tappan, Upham, Walker, White, Wood- | ''S: Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Pratt, Purdy, Rathbun, tions to the bill, and to consent to its passage by using s 
of post bridge, Woodbury, -Wright—29. pave. Reid, Reding. Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Robin- | his influence to pass the bill by striking out the ap- . te 
NA YS—Messrs. Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Seym sak bitsend: Reathont Huda i Aes os propriation for the Illinois river. f 
Laas Breese, MS pea Financ ret ise Pag Huger, Me-| yo) 0 Stewart, Stiles, Sroue, Strong, Sienenkie: Taylor,| Mr. Douglaes said he would do this if the house 
free of The senate then adjourned. ; Thompson, Weller, Wheaton, Williams, Woodward, would place this river upon an equality with the Ar- s 
exceed: ’ Jos. A. Wright, Yost—102. kansas, Missouri, and Ohio. Me: 
So the bill was rejected. Mr. Tibbatts would do this or any thing, he said, to 4 
Mien. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. After proceedings on the subject of Washington’s | save the Mississippi river and the lakes. f 
for the Tuurspay, Arr 18. For the presentation of Camp Chest [see page 133,] the house adjourned. Some thirty members rose to succeed Mr. Tibbatts. : 
Washington’s Camp Chest,—[see page 133.] FRipay rye 19. Maseachusetis resolutions against | The floor was given to Mr. Cullom, of Tenn., who + 
estion The Washington Monument. Mr. Simons, from the | ennexation of Texas. Mr. Adams, asked leave to pre- | made a constitutional argument against internal im- 
committee on engraving, offered the following reso-| Sent certain Joint resolutions of the legislature of | provements. He denied that there was any power 
esented Jution: Massachuset{s against the annexation of Texas. under the constitution to pass this bill. 
et, Resolved, That 1,259 copies of the draught of a monu- Me. Cave Johnson, would not. object, he said, pro- | Mr. Darnell, of North Carolina, continued the de- 
‘the in- ment, to accompany the report No, 434 of the commit- vided no debate arose. If debate did arise he should | bate upon the same side and in the same strain, con- 
- tee on the public buildings and grounds, be furnished by | object. : cluding however with an appeal to Kis political 
me P comiive on engraving. _ bine datas The resolutions having been received and read—| friends to be one in heart and one in principle. He 
ys lived ica Senge llr Po ey hos Rap e. Mr. T's} Mr. -Idams, moved that they be laid on the table | wished to see democrats thé same in the east, west, 
n, they eit ote p y ayes iJ, ays . and printed. north, and south, in each section. of the country 
I Gate British colonial trade. Mr. Merrick, presented cer-} Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, (chairman of the commitee on | friends of one set of measures and principles. He 
that 2s tain joint resolutions of the legislature of Maine, in| foreign affairs) inquired of the speaker whether it | wished that they would give up protection, internal 
joined relation to the British colonial trade. would be in order to move to amend the motion of | improvements, aud other questions, and unite upon 
(hg Referred ta the committee on foreign affairs, and | the gentleman from Massashusetls (Mr. “Zlams,) by | the constitution. 
gi ordered to be printed. yar moving to refer the resolutions to the committee on| Mr, McDowell, of Ohio, moved the previous ques- 
oy ‘ Tariff, Mr, McKay, arose and gave notice that he | foreign affairs. tion, which was seconded, ayes 84, noes 49. 
the should make a final elfort, on Morday next, to have The Speaker. The motion would not be in order. The main question was ordered. The previous 
States the house to consider the tariff bill reported by the| Whereupon the resolutions were laid on the table, | question cut olf the pending motion to recommit. 
gs committee on ways and means. The house would | and ordered to be printed. . ; The next question was the motion of Mr. Duncan 
yen permit him lo express the hope thatthere wouldbea} Colts submarine battery. Mr. Me Kay, on leave | to strike out the “IMinois river.” 
‘orgy full attendance on that day. given, offered the following. resolution, which was{ The motion was sustained by a vote of 118 to 49. 
terfare He was not disposed to waste the time of the house adopted: ; _The question returned upon the engrossment of the 
of that in making these motions. - And if the result of that. vested to.commumcate to tive house the 1a whether | cry and the bill was ordered to be engrosséd, ayes 
gress which he intended to make on Monday should be} 16 combustible agent used by Mr Colt was a secret be- . ie BBe. 
of g0- unfavorable—if on that day the house should refuse | jure he made the same known at the seat of government The taltd reading ae? finally ordered, and the bill 
it had to go into committee to take up the bill—he would} and whether the mode of its application to harbor defence passed, yeas 108, nays 72. 
nst the consider it as the expression of opinion on the part} be new; and, if new, what objections there are against The yeas and nays on its passage were as follows: 
. whie- of w majority of this house that it was determined | its adoption, if objections do exist YEAS—Messrs. Abbou, Aduims, Baker, Barnard, 
is the not to act upon it at the present session; and he Western harbor bill. "Mr. Duncan, as‘a priviliged Bower, Bowlin, Jacob Briokerhoff, William J. Brown, 
» be by would cease to make any further effort to get up the | question, claimed action upon this motion to recon- han ty Po, apart Cary, Carroll, Chilton, 
) in ‘its bill. | sider the vote rejecting the harbor bill yesterday.— D.D WU Mieke. ane pom ig l b Riehard 
the Aer some discussion between Mewrs. Gidngr] The previous question vas mored and sintained, and |. Davis Deke Doulas, Duncan: Ells, Fler, Fah 
ing ‘to and Ingersoll, on the resolution reported from the| the vote was reconsidered. Ayes 129, noes 40. peenan Geeon, Giaaek Hardin, Slegins Meta tone 7 
urrec: committee on manufactures by Mr. Collamer, pro-| Mr. Duncan, moved to strike out the “Lilinois river’ | Hoge, Hubbell, Hudson, Washington Hunt, James 3 
viding for 10,000 extra copies, and the amendment from those which were proposed to be improved.— | Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll. Irvin, Jameson, Jenks, Per- 
fed by thereto proposed by Mr, Ingersoll for 10,000 extras This motion was followed by the previous question, | ley B. Johnson, Andrew Kennedy, Juhn P. Keonedy, 
ns of of the report on the Amistad, the house without} but the house refused to second it. Preston King, Daniel P. King, Labranehe, Leonard, 
gainst having acted upon them, took up at the expiration] .Mr. Thompson of Miss., moved to amend the pro- Lyon, McCauslen, McClelland, MeDowell, Mciivaine, 
of the morning hour, the ~ visions in regard to the Ohio and Mississippi rivers = ae + ome gg Edward Joy Morris, Joseph Mortis, 
pray- Western Harbor bill. And the question immediate-| by increasing the sum to 300,000. 2 Pon in “) ina pone i Nas real + 
reséat ately pending was on the appee! taken by Mr. Ken-| The Speaker decided that it was not in order. jon Chatles M_. Reed “Relie Rubinaoo’ Reich a yi Rod. 
nedy, of Indiana, from the decision of the chair;| Mr. Thompson, then modified his amendment, by ney Rogers St. John. Semple, Schenck David Soy. 
which decision was that it was not in order, at this} striking out the clause for improving we Qhio river mour, Simons, Siidell, Albert Sinith, Thomas Smith 
stage of the proceedings on the bill, for My. K. to] above the falls at Louisville, ; 


near by or but one hundred miles from the capitol, 
would have fifleen. This amendment prevailed. 





Dromgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, Hale, Har- 
ralson, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, 


Western Harbor bill. Mr. McClelland moved to take 














Caleb B. Sauth, Stecasod, Steepheas, Stetson, Andrew 
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Stewart, Strong. Summers, Thomasson, Tibhatts, Til. 
den, ‘Tver, Vance, Vanme er, Vititon. Weller, Went- 
wroth, Wethered, White, Winthrop. Wm. Wrieht—108, 
NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Benton, Bidlark, James Black, James A. Black, Boyd, 
Brenzle,- Brodhead, Burke, Bart, Caldwell, Catlin, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chappe'l, Cling- 
ma, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel. John 
W. Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dromgvole, Farlee. Ficklin, 
Hale, iammett, Haralson, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, 
Hibard, Hungerford. Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Kirkpatrick, Lewis, Lucas, Maclay, 
McCilernand, ‘McConnell, McKay, Newton, Norris, 
Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Rathbun, David S. Reid, 
Reding, Rhett, Ritre:, Roberts, Thomas H. Seymour, 
Siunpson, John Ty Smith, Robert Smith, John Stewart, 
Stiles, Taylor, Thempsoa, Wheaton, Williams, Wood- 
ward, Joseph A. Wright Yost—72. 

Mr, Dunoan moved a reconsideration of the vote, 
and thereon moved the previous question, but before 
the vote was taken, the house adjourned. 

Monpay, Apri. 22. The motion of Mr. Duncan, 
to reconsider the vote on thé western harbor bill, 
was taken up, and decided, by yeas 93, nays 111, in 
the negative. 

Mr. Barnard, moved to suspend the rules in order 
to cons.der the eastern harbor bill. By yeas 105, 
nays 83, not the requisite two-thirds, the house re- 
fused to suspend. ‘ 

Danish indemnity. Mr. Newton, on leave given, 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of the United Siates 
be requested to inform this house what measures, ifany, 
are now in progress to obtain from the government of 
Denmark indemnity for three ships and their cargoes, 
sent by Commodore Jolin Paul Jones, in the year 1779, 
as prizes into Bergen, and there surrendered, by order of 
the Danish king, to the British minister, in obedience to 
the demand of that minister. 
cluded between our government and Denmark in 1839, 
In pursuance of which six hundred and fifty thousand 


dollars were paid by Denmark to the government of the | People were content with what we had, and we were 


United States, in satisfacuon of all elaims which had 
therefore been preterred by citizens of ihe United Srates 
on the governinent of Denmark, did, 10 its execution, 
embrace the claim to indemnity for the aforesaid prizes, 
sent by Commodore John Paul Jones in'o Berger 
if not so included, are the claimants to those prizes ex- 
eluded by the terms of that treaty from further claims 
ou the government of Denmark. 

The test vote on the tariff. Mr. McKay, rose and said 
that, in pursuance of the notice given by him last 
week, he now moved that the house resolve itself 
into committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union, [with a view to take up the bill to modify and 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide revenue 
from imports, and for other purposes.”] Mr. McKay 
then moved that there be a call of the house. Which 
motion was agreed to, 

And the clerk having called the roll, 189 members 
answered to their names. And the names of the 
abseniees having been called, 194. members appear- 
ed to be present. 


Aud-the question recurring on the motion that the | 
house resolve itself into committee of the whole on 


the state of the Union, the yeas and nays stood: 

Y KAS— Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Belser, Benton, 
James A. Blavk, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Ja- 
eob Brinkernoff, Win. J. Brown, Burk, Burt, Caldwell, 
Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Chappell, Clinton, Cubb, Coles, Cross, Cullum, Dana, 
Daniel, J. W. Davis, Douglass, Dromgocle, Duncan, 
Duulap, Elmer, Ficklin, French, Byram.Green, Hale, 


Hammett. Haralson, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hoge. | 


Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hagnes, Hunger- 
ford, Jaines B. Huut, Jameson, Cave Jolinson, Andrew 
Johanson, Geo. W. Jones. Andrew Kennedy, Preston, 
King, Labranche, Leonard, Lewis, Lucas, Lyon, Me- 
Causlen, Maclay, McClelland, MeClernand, MeCon. 
nell, McDowell. McKay, Mathews, Joseph Morris, Mur- 
hy, Norris, Owen, Payne, Petut, E. D. Potter, Pratt, 
Parle. Rathburn, D.S. Reid, Reding, Reife, Rhett, 
Roberts, Robinson, Si. John, Thos. G. Seymour, Si- 
mnons, Sunpson, Slidell, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Sietson, John Stewart, Shles, Stone, Strong, 
Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, Weller, Wentworth, 
Wheaton, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright—T04. 
NAY3—Messrs. Abbou, Adame, Ashe. Buker, Bar- 
ringer, Barnard, Bidlack, James Biack, Brenzle, Brod- 
head, Miiton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buftington, Ca- 
ry, Carroll, Causin, Chilton, Cliuci, Clingman, Cullamer, 
Men Darragh, Garret Davis, R. D. Davis, Deber- 
ry, Dellet,, Dickey, Dickinson, Bilis, Farlee, Fish, Fip- 
renee, Foot, Fosier, Giddings, Willis Green, Grinnell. 
Grider, Harden, Harper, Hays, Hudson, Washington 
Hunt, Charles J. Inversoll, Joseph. . lagersoll. Irvin, 
Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. 
King,. Mclivaine, Marsii. Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Moseley, Ness, Newton, Parmenter, Patterson, Peyton, 
Pheinx, Ehsha R. Potter, Prestua, Ramsey, Charles 
M. Reed. Ritter, Rockwell, Rodney, Rozers, Russell, 
Seinple, Schenck, Senter, Severance, David L. Sey- 
mour, Albert Smith, John Ty Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Spence, Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Suminers, Thom 
asson, Ividen, Tyler, Vance, Vanmieter, Vinton, Weth- 
gpd. W inte, Walliams, Wiuthrop, Win. Wriglit, Yost— 
4. 
So the motion was agreed to. 


Whether the treaty con- | 


into ecdmmittee of the whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. ‘Hopkins, of Virginia, in the chair.) and 
took up the bill to modify and amend an act entitled 


other purposes,” approved 30th August, 1842. 

The bill was read through. 

And the first section being under consideration— 

‘Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, moved to amend. The time 
proposed for the bill to go into operation was from 
and after the first of September. 
postpone the operation until the first of January 
next. 

Upon this emendment, Mr. Owen proposed to make 
a general speech upon the merits of the tariff. 

‘The Chairman, said unless there was a general un, 
derstanding to the contrary he should feel called 
upon to confine the debate to the amendment. 


confining the debate to the amendment or to the bill. 

Mr. Owen, did not claim the floor for the amend- 
ment, wishing to discuss the merits of the bill. 

Mr. Dromgoole, was anxious that the vote should 
be taken first upon the amendment. When any 
motion was made affecting the duty provisions of the 
bill, the merits of the whole bill would then be open 
for discussion. 

Mr. MeKay, said he had intended to move, and now 
moved, that the bill should go into operation after 
the first of July next. 

Mr. Rhett, demanded that the bill should go into 
operation at once. 
ed this. 

Mr. Winthrop, regarded this as an entire misun- 
derstanding of the wishes of the people. If the peo- 
'ple were consulted there would be no action upon 
| the bill before the house at this tiine. They would 
call to have “hands off” upon this subject. The 





pahout to disturb their repose by legislating upon a 
subject which they claimed should rest where it is. 
|The country was prosperous, business was flourish 
jing, and all were content. And at this. time, said 


‘disturb this quiet and prosperity, are proposing to 
rush in and destroy laws with which the country 
‘was well satisfied. Mr. W. trusted that the amend- 
_ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would be 
adopted. 

| Me. Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, eremonstrated 
,against the motion of Mr. Ingersoll, and begged him 
;to withdraw it. Ii the new bill was a good law it 
ought to go into operation at once. It was as good 
now as it wil be in July or September. 

| Mr. Ingersoll, replied, declaring that commescial 


‘and manufacturing men alike, to the extent of nine- | 


teen twentieths, were against the time fixed in the 


bill. Jt was due to al! that proper notice should be | 


given. 
Mr. Payne, desired the bill to be enforced instunter. 


‘of the gentleman from North Carolina on the ground 
‘that it forced this bill too soon on the public; but he 
must admit that the amendment of the gentleman 
/ was perfectly consistent with the whole spirit of the 
bill. The bill of 1842 was a bill to do what?) Was 
| it a bill in the passage of which congress had found 
\it expedient to delay for any long tine what,could 
| have been postponed to a subsequent session? Was 
|it a measure not immediately called for by the ex:- 
igencies of the country and the government? No; we 
|had found a large balance of trade against us, 
| amounting in four years to upwards 200,000,000; we 
had found the expenditures of the governmeut far 
/exceeding its income; we had seen the country in 
‘distress—deranged manufactures, commerce in a 
| languishing condition, all the industrial pursuits. of 
'the country embarrassed. Was that a time for delay 
|—an occasion for doubt; for standing still and paying 
no attention to the universal voice of the nation, that 
was calling on this body for relief in one of the most 
trying times of the country’s necessity? No. The 
bill passed in August had taken effect in September; 
and what bad been its result?) He was not going to 
}eulogize the bill, but its result was what we now 
|saw; the whole face of the country changed—-manu- 
| factures reviving, commerce extending, revenue in 
creasing, so that between seven and eight millions of 
dollars have been received in one quarter, and a large 
‘amount Was anticipated. ‘The bill of 1842 had been 
| passed to relieve the wants of the people an! the 
| government; and it had relieved the wants people; 
jall the departments of American industry were now 
thriving; this government was now enjoying one of 
most liberal revenues it had ever reveived, and there 
could be nu reason whatever in urging this bill into 
premature and immediate action. 

The gentleman from Alabama, ia his indignation, 
against those whom he suppused in 1842 were man. 
faciures, or specially interested in manufactures, and 








The taviff. Thereupon. the house resolved itself 


“Ah act to provide reventie from imports, and for 


Mr. I. proposed to 


A general discussion arose as to the propriety of 


The people, he intimated, desir- |. 


Mr. E. J. Morris, was opposed to the amendment | 











who had voted for the present Jaw, had denounced 
it and called the bill now before the committee an 
American bill. Mr. M. would-not discuss the bil| 
out of place; when it came up he hoped to be able 
to prove that it was*not an American, but a British 
bill throughout; almost every duty levied there seein- 
ed with a view to encourage British industry and 
suppress American productions. He adimitted with 
the gentieuran that it was a great American question, 
whether the tariff of 1842 should be sustained, 
whether its reviving influences should continue to 
shed their blessings on this country or not. Pass this 
bill to go into operation in January, and what did 
they do? There was buta few months’ notice to 
merchants; cargoes were now preparing; invoices 
were filling upan the markets of Lyous, Swalzerland, 
Kogland, and other places, for this country, and af- 
ter the cargoes were fairly aboard, they sent word 
that, acting aceording to ose characteristic of Ame- 
rican Jegisiation, this bill of 1842, whieh by their 
own conjession was doing moregood than ils frieuds 
had anticipated, was doing too much good; that they 
must repeal it in hot haste; that they must arrest 
commerce in its mad career, and that they must de- 
stroy this great and growing revenue. 

He trusted his colleague would adhere to his 
amendment, and if this bill were to pass this house, 
(of which he believed there was not much appre- 
hension,) or if it were to become a law, that vea- 
sonable notice would be given to those interested in 
Ms Operation. 

There being a call for the question; 

The question was taken firs. om the amendment of 
Mi. McKay (to the amendment of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll) 
to substitute the first day of July next for we first 
of January; and the vote stood; Yeas 4s, nays 9. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Nir. Stewart, of Penn., moved to amend the awenud- 
ment by inserting the first day 6f January, 1846. 

‘The vote stood: Yeas 70, ways 73. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Stewart, then moved to amend the amendment 
| by mmserting the first day of January, 1947; but (after 


43 and, Mr. W. we, who have not much else to do than to) 80Me Gesullory Conversation) willidrew tse mution. 


The question then recurred and was taken on the 
amendment of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, (to insert the first 

|day of January next,) and the vole stuod: Yeas 44, 

| nays 75. 

30 the amendment was rejected. 


SPEECH OF MR. OWEN. 

Mr. Owen, arose anu said that the tariff act which 
this bill was intended to tmecdiiy bad been called an 
act jor raising revenue; aiid on its Jace il was a re- 
venue bill, as it Claimed tobe; but ip its ellect and in 
its necessary resuils it was directly the reverse. It 
went to continue that jegal machinery which per- 
tained lo a System ancieut in other countries, iough 
new in this, and whose leading principle was that 
taxes Were not necessarily an evil, bul a good to the 
country which paid them; and that tie manulactur- 
jug skill and cominercia! euterprise of a nation were 
| best fostered by taxation. In the days of the Boston 
|) tea party such a doctrine wouid have obtained but 
|smail favor: the committee of’ ways and means dis- 
| sented froin it, and theretore they tad tramed a bill 
whose operation wouid be gradually to bring back 
the counury to revenue principles such as pievaiied 
in the days of Washing:on. It was important to call 
things by their proper iawes. False terms olten luy 
atthe bottom of a false theory. An entire super- 
structure of error was Oijten buiil upon a single word, 
improperly used. He xepplied these remaiks tu the term 
“protection.” Protectwoo was the chief Cuty which 
governinent owed to the governed—the protection, 
namely, of their persons and property. in feudal 
tines men’s persops were exposed to many dangers, 
and their property could uot be transported in secu- 
rity, bul was liabie to be waylaid and have contribu- 
tion laid on it by rapacious marauders. ‘hese vutra- 
ges had vow Jong since ceavsedjand yetthey beard much 
said avout the duly of goverment to proiect doimes- 
lic dustry and commercial enterprise. lu kngiaud 
ihe chiel claimants olf Wiis protection Were tie pro- 
prictors of great landed estates. ‘Those who had 
large amounts ol capital invested in land, and who had 
vast numbers of people laboring to Cullivate it, were 
in ihe habit of demanding, in a very loud tone, ‘ihe 
protection of the governmeut.”” Protection—against 
what power? Agamst the agricultural jabor o1 con- 
tinental kurope and of America. Under the corn 
laws these proprietors aud great landholders could 
sell wheat at eight shillings, which they unght other- 
wise be compesied to sell ior six or for five shillings. 
Against so great an injury as this they called tor 
protection. ‘J hese Jaindeud proprietors constituted the 
great body of the British pariiament. Ot-course they 
listened with a lavorabie ear to petitions of this kind, 
and their doctrine was that the egeeculture of (he 
kingdom ought to be protected. Hence it was that 
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country for two centuries. past, by whose operation 
they were able to get two dollars a bushel for wheat. 
1cbappened, however, that wireat was not only rais- 
ed in England, it was eaten also. Their were grain-’ 
eaters there as well as grain-growers. On one estate 
there were sometimes five hundred laborers, each of 
whom expended a week’s wages to purchase one 
pushel of wheat, which, but for the protection of the 
corn Jaws. he could earn in four days. This parlia- 
ment would not permit: ‘the landlord got his protec- 
tion, and the five hundred laborers begged. 


In the United States the claimants for protection 
were a different class in the community, though the 
nature of their claim was precisely the same. Here 
it was not the farmers who ca!led out for protection. 
The only sort of protection for which this class of 
our citizens asked their government was in the form 
of pre-emption laws: after they had improved a piece 
of wild land, and rendered it valuable by their labor, 
they asked that in the purchase of it they might be 
protected from the competition of speculators. And 
here he would have it remembered that the very fa- 
ther of the American system (Henry Clay) had de- 
clared those who claimed these pre-emption rights as 
violators of all law—as squatters and a lawless rab- 
ble. He had proclaimed the doctrine that to settle 
on unvurveyed government land was as much an act 
of robbery as to break into the treasury. But though 
the proprietors of Jand claimed but little of the pro- 
tection of this government, there were others among 
us who adopted the sentiments not only but the very | 
words employed by the Jand-holders of Great Britatm | 
—these were our American manufacturers. The | 
manufacturer felt himself to be a useful member of | 
the body politic, as he truly was; he liked high pro- | 
fiis, and Mr. O. did not blame him. When these be- | 
gan to fail him, he looked about to see how they) 
wight be increased, as he might lawfully do: but he | 
sought to increase them at the expense of other peo- | 
ple, which he might not lawfully do. He told the | 
government that he was an injured man. Injured?) 
By what? By the fair competition of the manufactu- | 
rers Of England and France. Congress listened to! 
his complaints, and decided, very patriotically, that | 
American industry should be “protected;” and ac-| 
cordingly they protected him, either by excluding the | 
goods of the foreign manufacturer, or by imposing a 
duty that should bring up their price to the price | 
which it suited the American manufacturer to de- 
mand. In idlustration of this view, Mr. O. related 
the anecdote of an old lady in the country who had a_ 
chimney which wanted sweeping; it was narrow and | 
crooked, and she apprehended some difficulty in get- 
ling it done. The sweep soon suggested a plan of 
meeting the difliculty, he would tie a rope to the leg, 
of a goose, and then drive her through the apertures | 
wsisting that the flapping of her wings would effec- | 
tually bring down the sout. “Ah, but,” replied the 
old lady, “that would be too cruel to the poor goose.” 
J he man of soot was posed for a moment; but genius 
isnot to be vanquisifed but roused only by difficul 
lies, so he cried out, like the Greek philosopher, ad 
have found iu” “If you think it will be too cruel to | 
drive a goose through, a couple of dueks will answet! 
the same purpose.” (A lauch.) Lest the manufac-| 
turers should sulier by free trade, congress relieved 
them by putting the suffering upon the buyers of their | 





thing was more variable and capricious; but the gene- 


could make a living by selling goods under cost. It 


'nually raised in @reat Britain. 


| furnished to me by the kindness of a friend from Kng- 


ral principle remained forever true, that no man 


was said, indeed, that the additional duty come out 
of the pocket of the merchant; but would any man 
maintain that freight and charges on imported goods 
came out of the merchant’s pocket? They were laid 
on the price of the goods and so was the increased 
duty. To maintain the contrary was barefaced so- 
phistry and against the common sense of mankind. 
If protection did not raise the price of his goods, 
how was the manufacturer protected? Mr. O. ridi- 
culed the idea that the manufacturer petitioned for 
high duties that thereby prices might be lowered.— 
He illustrated his views on this subject by allusion to 
the duties on tobacco and its consequent price in the 
foreign market. He insisted that the tobacco tux 
was paid by the same people who paid the bread tax, 
and the window tax and all the other taxes imposed 
by the British government; it was John Bull himself, 
the most patient and the most burdened of tax pay- 
ers. He was the consumer, and could you make him 
helieve that his pinch of snuff would not cost him Jess 
if the tax was taken off? (Mr. O. here anticipated 
the objection that there was no home production to 
compete with the foreign; but how he answered it 
the reporter could not hear, as he turned away and his 
words were lost.) He insisted that the British corn 
laws presented an illustration in point. One hundred 
and twenty-five millions of bushels of wheat were an- 
The average price 
for thirty years prior to 1830, had been $2,25—and 
since then $1.75: could American wheat be admitted | 
it could be sold at from $1,25 to 41,30. Of fifty mil- | 
lions of dollars a year, forty-eizht and a half millions | 
had been paid to a landed aristocracy who seemed to | 
consider themselves as having been born booted and | 
spurred,—and the people born with saddles on their | 
backs ready to be ridden. Yet this system of legalized | 
plunder we were called-upon to imitate. Here Mr. | 
O. quoted from an addréss delivered before the Na- | 
tional Institute, in whieh the effects of the British | 
protective policy in augmenting the wealth and pow- 
er of that country were dwelt upon, and the qnestion | 
asked why we should not follow the example? It} 
was true that the wealth of Great Britain was as! 














great, probably greater than that of any natign in the 


world. The average income of her people per head 
was fifty per eent. higher than ours: with such means 
they ought certainly to be happy and comfortable.— 
But. asked Mr. O., are they happy? are they comfor- 
table? ‘To those who are in the habit of reading the 
daily records of want and wretchedness spread over 
the English newspapers, the question may seem put 
in mockery. For the benefit of others, to whom the 


ee 


rates of wages; though, from the large number of 
superior mechanics living in the ward, itis probable 
that the average condition shown there is superior 
to what it might be found for the whole borough.” 
Add what is the actual condition of this ward? 


“Nearly six thousand families reside in Vauxkall 
Ward, of whom 881 belong to the middle class.— 
The circumstances of 4,814 families were examined. 
Every care being taken to secure accuracy in the 
return, 1t was found that of these, 1,737 were entirely 
without employment, 1,537 partially employed, 1,490 
fully employed. It was ascertained that the total 
earnings of 4,387 families amounted to £2,024 per 
week, being 9s. 34. ($2 20) per family on the ave- 
rage, but that £1,030 were received by 955 families, 
thus leaving only £994 to be divided among the re- 
maining 3,432 families, being 5s. 9d. ($1 40) per 
week for each, or, counting four persons to a fainily, 
Q!d. per day for each individual!” a. 

Five cents, sir, five cents per day for each indivi- 
dual, is the average income of more than one-half 
the mhabitants of a ward containing 24,000 souls, of 
better average condition than the entire city; and that 
ina land where wheat is two dollars a bushel and 
meat twelve cents a pound! And if it be asked how, 
with the means so utterly inadequate, the lamp of 
life is fed at all, the report still furnishes the terrible 
reply? 

‘Information was also obtained as to the way in 
which a large portion of the indigent poor supported 
themselves. It was found that 1,052 families were 
supported by pawning, charity, and prostitution, 1,017 
by savings, eredit, relations, and casualemployment, 
57 by parish relief, with other assistance.” 


More than one half of the Irving beings that con- 
gregate in a princely city lingering out life on a pit- 
tance equal. to about one pound of flour—less than 
the vaiue of one pound of meat—per day! One sixth 
of that city beggars and prostitutes! The mind als 
most refuses to grasp, to comprehend this wholesale 
picture of shame and wo. ‘The multitude of sad 
images,” as Sterne has expressed it, ‘‘do but distract 


-us;” let us take the “single captive,” then; and touche 


ingly has the picture been drawn by one of those 
down-trodden millions themselves; a plebeian poet; 
a man who has lived and suffered among the scenes 
he so feelingly describes: 


“(Cod help the poor! An infant's feeble wail, 
Comes from von narrow gateway; and beheld 
A female crouching there, so deathly pale, 
Huddling her child to screen it from the cold! 
Her vesture scant, her bonnet crushed and torn, 
A thin shawl doth her baby dear enfold; 
And there she bides the ruthless gale of morn, 





secrets of that vast prison-house may not have been 
revealed, permit me to submit a few authentic items 


land. a member of that excellent association: the 


+ Anti Corn Law League,” winning influence day by | 


day, and destined soon to obtain a majority in the 
parliament of Great Britain. 


I read from the report for 1843 of the Liverpool 
branch of that League. Adverting to the general 
condition of the working people of England, the re- 
port says: 

“Tt our manufacturing counties, every elerenth in- 


| 
| 


Thatto her very heart dothsend its cold! 

And now she suddev darts a ravening look, 

As one wiih new hot bread comes past the nook; 
And as the tempting load is onward borne, 

She weeps. Gud help thee, hapless one, forlorn!’ 

| Mr. O. proceeded. Nor wes this state of things con- 
‘fined to the cities—the leprosy of wantand destitution 
| was spread over the whole land, it extended to the 
cottage of the humblest tiller of the soil. The man who 
fed the world was himself on the very verge of star- 
vation. The great bulk of the agricultural population 
but a hand’s breadth distant from actual pau- 


| were 
‘perism. The vast sums wrung from this population 


t ds 'Phie wae r- ‘ . . . * ' : . 3 swe the ferer q a obility 
goods. ‘This was rather a singular w ay of extend-! hahitant, and in our agricultural counties every eighth | went to swell the overgrown estates of the nobility, 


ing protection. They asked not that money should | 
be protected mw their pocket, but that it might be) 
protected into their packet—of course by picking | 
the pockets of other people. (A laugh.) The very | 
laws of our language rose up against such a doctrine. | 
'o this he knew that there was a reply; it would be | 


said that it picked nobody’s pocket—at least nobody’s | 
in this country; their position was that to raise the! 


tarill of duties was not to raise the price of goods. 
But as this, when nakedly put, was apt to shock | 
people's common sense, they went further by way of | 
explanation. Here Mr. O. quoted from the N. York 
lribune an article in which the editor maintained 
that protective duties, by giving the home manufac- 
turer a larger and a surer market, enabled him to af- 
ford to sell cheaper. He could afford it—but did he 
do it? ‘Lhe corn Jaws enabled the British landlord to 
attord to sell wheat cheaper than he could without 


inhabitant 1s a pauper, receiving parish relief. This, 
however, by no means represents the whole amount 
of suffering. The horror of being branded as a pau- 
per is so prevalent among the industrial population, 
that thousands prefer death by gradual starvation, to 
placing themselves on the parish funds.” 

And the London *‘League” of November 11, 1843, 
informs us: 

“At the meeting of the British Association, held in 
Manchester last year, Dr. Allison,of Edinburg, stated 
before the statistical section, that in that capital of 
137.000 inhabitants there were actually not less than 
23,000 persons, or one in every six, in a state of utter 
destitution.” 

How elequent are these mute and simple figures. 
In that garden-land, where wealth holds revel and 
luxury has set up her throne—in that land of which 
we are told that we may well euvy the prosperity 





them—but did he sell it cheaper? Queen Elizabeth 
iad onee granted to certain favored subjects an ex- 
clusive right to sell salt; and the cons¢ quence was 
that they soon raised the price of salt from 16 pence 
os 15 shillings a bushel; an increase of nearly ten- 
old! 

_ Mr. O. contended that a market protected by a ta- 
rill was nothing other than a chartered monopoly.— 
twas the same thing, though in a smaller degree— 
us diluted arsenic was the same in tts nature, though 
Weaker in its effects, as the poison undiluted. Mo- 
Hopoly was mouopoly still. ‘The rate of monopolists 
would ever be not the price they could afford, but the 
price they could get. The market might vary; no- 





and ought to mitate the example—there, pauperism 
deciminates the population! Throughont the length 
and breadth of England—“merrie England” no lon- 
ger-—one man out of every ten must bend down his 
soul to receive at the hands of astranger—an insolent 
official perhaps—the bitter dole of charity! Would 
you look yet closer on these scenes of misery? I 
read again from that portion of the report which 
especially refers to the condition of the town where 
itis printed, Liverpool; and yet more especialiy to 
ihe condition of a populous ward of that town. The 
report says: 

‘This ward was selected as containing a large po- 
pulation, employed in various ways, and at diflerent 





some of wom own fortunes of five. ten, and even 
twenty millions, which they bequeathed as a curse 
to the minds and the bodies of their successors. The 


very cigars of the late duke of Sussex brought, at 
the sale of his effects, $10,000! This was that mighty 
'and properous pation, the wickedness—not the wis- 
'dom—the wickedness of whose rulers was proposed 
asalampto our path. The question wa: asked, 
“Why not imitate her example?” Shame! shame-on 
the question! The only excuse for him who could put 
it was that he must have been ignorant of her true 
condition. Gentlemen were greatly shocked at the 
‘importation of British linens and broadcloths: better, 
far better, import a whole world of British calicoes 
than one British system. Our wives and daughters 
might wear the one, the other must sap the founda- 
tions of our republic, as it had once threatened to do 
in the days of the blue cockade and the palmetto 
| button. 


Mr. O. here disclaimed and denounced all indul- 
‘gence of national prejudice. So far as the example 
of any nation was truly wise he was prepared to fol- 
jow it; but the wise example of England was set to 
us by the Jaboring many, not by the ruling few; by 
the peop!e, not by ‘their oppressors. As good honest 
old Jolin Milton said: 

Lords and eommons of England! consider what 
itis whereof ye are,and whereof ye are the govern- 
ors: a ution het slow anddull, but of a quick, inge- 
nious, and piercing spirit; acute to invent, subtie and 
sinewy to discourse; not beneath any point, the high- 
estthat human capacity can soarto. What wants 
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there, to such’ a towardly.and pregnant soil, but 
en and faithful laborers, to nfake a knowing peo- 
e”” ; a 6 ; rid ‘ 


These faithful laborers had been found. They were. 


now banded together in thousands to destroy that 
very system which: we were so fondly invited to 
adupt and to perpetuate; $60,000 had been. subserib- 
ed in a. single evening at one of the meetings of this 
league, and $350,000 during. the present year; it 
would be twice as much the next. - Twelve millions 
of tracts had been circulated, and they were still ex- 
tending the circulation. As the antiquated oppres- 
sion was chased from its den in the Old World, we 
were invited to give ita welcome inthe New. Mr. 
O. warmly deprecated such a result, insisting that 
free governments had no right.to favor one class at 
the expense of another, or to transfer burdens from 
one part of the community to another. The attempt 
was a usurpation. Nothing justified taxation in any 
case but necessity; to go beyond that limit was to 
confiscate. Bad asthis was in England, it was worse 
here. . Class legislation was always wrong. If it 
was ever otherwise, it was where it imposed bur- 
dens on the rich forthe benefitof the poor. But 
here we taxed the poor for the benefit of the rich. 
It took the Jabor of four to fill the pocket of one. 
Let the injustice and the existence of such a system 
cease together. : 

‘The south and west would consent to any taxation 
that was necessary for purposes of revenue alone, 
and though the manufacturers were privileged in the 
amount of the duty, they were net the less willing to 
pay it. hey did not complain of that; but they did 
complain that this. was never held enough, but that 
the cry of the horseleech was continually raised 
‘“‘give! give!” It was but two years since these men 
obtained froma whigcongress a tariff law as op- 
pressive as that of 1828; that act which had once 
nigh lighted the torch of civil war in our land. It 
was obtained in the face of tacit pledges to the con- 
trary; and if either-of these positions was disputed, 
he was prepared to establish them by a reference to 
the history of the times and by an analysis of the act 
itself 


Mr. Wright, disclaimed all presidential aims in the 
remarks he should make, holding this to be neither 
the place nor the time for an electioneering ha- 
rangue. He did not like all the details of this bill, 
but he greatly preferred it, with all its defects, to the 
bill of abominations of 1842. We had tariffed our- 
selves into the present system, and now we. must ta- 
riff ourselves out of it, gradifally, not too suddenly. 
Much was said, and more would be, as to the happy 
effects of the last tariff Jaw; but he denied that the 
existing prosperity of the country was fairly to be 
ascribed to that cause; it followed the tariff, but it 
was not therefore necessarily produced by the ta- 
riff. The Jaw -had been in existence for twenty 
months, yet we had had but three and a half months 
of abundant. revenue.. The nation had been labor- 
ing under the revulsion of 1837, and the people had 
resorted to a wholesome economy and were trying to 
live within their means; hence they had purchased 
and consumed less manufactures, foreign and do- 
mestic, than formerly. Prices were now rising. 
Then, we had now a sound currency. This partial 
recovery of business and this sound curreney were 
the true causes of what we now witnessed, and not 
the tariff of °42. ®The sound currency followed as 
the result of the withdrawal of that which was 
worthless, and the substitution of specie. The one 
pound note and the golden guinea would not travel 
inthe same coach. The tariff had kept out much 
of the goods England exehanged for our exports, 
and she now paid for them in money; hence the 
greater abandance of specie. ‘This was said to be a 
proof of the happy influence of the tariff, but it was 
no “such thing. How long would it last? If we 
bought without selling too, it would not last long. 
But if itcould last, and we got nothing from abroad 
but money, we should sink into poverty, and have 
no trade. The abundance of money among us 
sought investment. Goods from abroad were 75 
percent. Ingher, and so was our cotton; the impor- 
tation would be inereased for some years. But who 
paid the duty? What would happen when new ma- 
nufactures were started among ourselves, and at the 
same time importation was increased from abroad? 
Prices would’ fall, many branches of manufacture 
would die, bankruptcies would soon follow, general 
distress would prevail, and then we should have ano 
ther revulsion. How was this to be avoided? The 
natian had fully determined to put down the system 
of banks; and this tariff protection was but another 
name for-the same thing. Both were forms of asso- 
ciated wealth; and the same consequences would 
follow from the one form as from the other. The 
credit system must go down, and general distress 
and ruin pervade .the land. How was this to be 
avoided? There was butone way, and that was, the 


adoption of 'a moderatesystem of revenue taxation, 
equably laid upon all classes. Let the affairs of the 
community be left to the fixed laws of trade. under 


had once told the country thatits affairs were down, 
and nothing would raise them up but the system of. 
banking. Now they sang the same song in refer- 
ence to the tariff; and he supposed the next song 
would be distribution, distribution! Jf our duties. 
were moderate, the operation of the system would 
be regular and steady; but a high tariff was fitful 
and unsteady—up to-day and down to-morrow. 
three months the revenue was up toseven millions, 
the next three down to nothing. Under Mr. Madi- 
son our tariff bill was contained in ten or twelve pa- 
ges; in 1816 it filled twenty-six pages; now it dccu- 
pied forty-four. How big the volume was to grow 
he could not tell. 

Here Mr. W. yielded toa motion that the com- 
mittee rise, which prevailing, the committee rose 
and reported progress. 

Tuespay Apri 23. Mr. Wright, of Indiana, te- 
sumed and.concluded his speech commenced on yes- 
terday, Mr. W.. advanced and discussed the follow- 
ing points. . 

1. Thata high tariff operates?more opppressive- 
ly upon the west than any other portion of this 
country. 

2. That the history of the high tariffin this coun- 


try shows the fact that the higher the tariffis, the less 
quantity of farm productions are sold abroad; and, 


the more manufactured articles ther@are sold abroad 
and the higher the tariff the lower the price of the 
farm productions; and the lower the tariff. the higher 
the price of the farm productions. 

3. ° That the great west must have a foreign 
market for her surplus productions, and cannot, 
in the nature of things, have a home market for the 
same. 

' 4. That we of the west are an.agricultural people, 
and cannot be other than producers of a surplus, and 
that it is our interest, from. our soil, climate, and 
situation, to raise a surplus of farm productions, and 
we will not engage in manufacturing a surplus of 
manufactures for sale. 

5. That, though we shall have choice of market 
in the west, north, or south, yet a large proportion of 
our surplus will go south; and whatever essentially 
affects the south will affect us. 

6. That the true systetn of collecting duties on all 
articles is the ad valorem system, and the system of 
minimums and maximums as settled in the bill of 
1842 is calculated to deceive the laboring and con- 
suming class, and yet the weight essentially falls 
upon them; and that no system of: taxation ought to 
be otherwise than plain, simple, and that all can see 
and understand. 

7. Thatthe tariff of 1842, in allits essential de- 
tails, is strongly marked as one forthe interesis of 
the capitalst of the east and those engaged in manu- 
factures, and that a large proportion of the duties 
under it come from the labor of the producing states, 
in the ratio of two to one of the other states. 


8. That there are 10,000 laboring men in the 7th 
congressional district of Indiana, (from those who 
plough to those. who dig and work in the shops,) 
who have a surplus of $500,000 easth vear to sell, 
allof whom have a direct. interest in this bill,«and 
who are affected by the bill of 1842 to their pre- 
judice. 

Mr. White arose and referred to the course of debate 
that had been heretofore taken, as his apology for 
(travelling out of the immediate merits of the bili now 
in question. Mr. W. said he cherished the senti- 
mentof the noble Spaniard, ‘‘write the private faults 
of men in the sand, their public virtues on brass.””— 
Without the spirit of boasting he told his political op- 
ponents that he considered them a doomed party.— 
The adage “him whom God intends to destroy he 
first makes mad,” never was more forcibly illustrated 
than by them. 

Go back (continued Mr. W.) to the opening of 
this congress, look upon your journal, see what you 
have done? Go trace the desecration of that instru- 
ment, which the constitution of your country requires 
to be kept sacred; go there, foliow out the destructive 
spirit of nullification in that act. Go and read your 
vote as you have written it in the restoration of that 
monarchial, odious, condemned, and four times con- 
demned sub-treasury. Go andread itin your con- 
duct on the repeal, and the manner of the repeal, of 
that most beneficial act for the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, and them come and read 
your fate in that monster you calmly and coolly call 
upon us to substitute for that act of 1842, whose in- 
fluences we see in the confirmed credit, revived trade, 


and restored prosperity of the country. All these: 


are your winding-sheets. You have prepared them 
for yourselves: the American people are ready, by 





an overwhelming voice, to pronouce your doom. it 





In, 


= ne 
was a most unpleasant duty (said Mr. W.) to be ca}]- 
ed upon to pronounce these remarks. - Never, since 
he had been on this floor, had it fallen to his lot to 


the influence of impartial lezislation. Gentlemen, have engaged in political argument and collision witi 


any of hiseolleagues. But he now asked the atten. 
tion of his colleague, (Mr. Boyd,) he asked the atten. 
tion of the chairman of the committee, (Mr. Hop- 
kins,) and of his colleague, (Mr. Coles,) whilst he 
felt called on most reluctantly to read a document to 
whieh each of their names was appended. 

I find (said Mr. W.) in a letter written by my col. 
league, (Mr. Thomasson,) addressed to the chairman 
(Mr. Hopkins,) his colleague, (Mr. Coles.) and my 
colleague, (Mr. Boyd,) various charges ofa very 
grave and serious character, made against a fellow. 
citizen of my own state by a Kentuckian; charges 
which, iftrue, not only disqualified him forthe highest 
office within the gift of the people, but would con- 
sign him to infamy, and his posterity; charges which, 
if true, should consign him to one of vilest prisons— 
old as he was—tp be doomed to the hardest labor 
consistent with the physical energies of man. He 
wished the calm attention of these gentJemen and 
the committee to these charges. A letter had been 
written by his colleague, addressed to the chairman 
of this committee, published in the Richmond Enqui- 
rer in his own state. He would not now comment 
with severity on the subject of that letter. It had 
been written when it was known that the distinguish- 
ed man to whom it alluded was on the borders of the 
the adjoining state,,and was to pass into ‘the. ‘°Old 
Yominion” within a few days; that on Thursday next, 
an important election was pending in that ‘Old Do- 
minion;” that all these charges would reach not only 
the people of that state, but the people of this whole 
Union; and just at a time when it would naturally be 
supposed that all rancor and acerbity of party feel- 
ing should be laid aside, and that all the hospitalities 
and cordialities of the “Old Dominion,” his native 
state would be extended to him. without regard to 
party— just at that particular moment this firebrand 
had been thrown in there, and this old, and, as he 
supposed, doomed and exploded charge, had been 
repeated, and repeated with a degree of malignity, 
of tact, of effort, to beguile and deceive cnd defraud 
public opinion? whether it had been so intended or 
not, he did not say. 

Mr. W. would undertake to establish, what was 
difficult to do in courts of jussice, not only that every 
allegation and insinuation of guilt, connected with 
this charge of bargain and sale, was utterly unfound- 
ed and false, but he would prove a negative—he 
would prove the innocence of that man who had been 
assailed with this odious charge for the last fourteen 
or sixteen years, froin one end of this Union to the 
other; and he would prove it, not simply from his 
own declaration and the declaration of those con- 
nected with him in this transaction, but out of the 
mouths of hisenemies he would refute and confront 
this basest libel and slander that had ever been laid 
on any distinguished man. Heasked his colleague’s 
attention to one single paragraph in this letter; 


‘During the succeeding month it was.confidently 
asserted in private conversation, that if Mr. Adams 
was elected, Mr. Clay would be secretary of state, 
placing him in a position which Mr. Clay afterwards 
called -the line of ‘“‘safe precedents,” and on that 
ground numerous letters were procured to be written 
to our members of congress advising them to disre- 
gard the resolutions of the legislature. In the devel- 
opments of 1827 and 1828 this rumor was traced di- 
rectly to a Jetter or letters, written early in January, 
by Mr Clay himself, to some of his friends in Kentuc- 
ky, not perhaps using the very words, but certainly 
conveying the idea.” 

Mr. Boyd, (Mr. W. yielding for the purpose) made 
an explanation, but owing to his position much of 
what he said was Jost to the reporter. He said he had 
understood alt the time that there was such a. letter 
in existence; that that letter had been placed in the 
hands of acommittee of Mr. Clay’s friends, and might 
be read by any body who was curious enough to see 
it, but that his friends had no liberty whatever to 

ublish it. He believed it never had been published. 
ts contents had been published from memory by 
those who had seen it, with the declaration attached 
that the account of it was substantially true, if not true 
in word. He presumed the letter was in this cily, 
(it was a mere,presumption however,) and if the ac- 
count was not true, he proposed that his colleague 
institute an inquiry, find the letter, and have it pub- 
lished. Fron the history of the transaetion, i! hs 
colleague would satisfy him that there was an allusion 
in that letter to Mr. Ciay, or any body else concerned, 
that wasnot fully sustained from the facts there stated, 
he would be as ready as his colleague to correct il. 
But he believed the facts there stated were truc.— 
Mr. B. asked his colleague to state whether the facts 
given him (Mr. 5.) in relation to this letter were or 
were not true. 
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oo eg Mr. Whitesaid he had never heard of the letter ducting 4 Mr, Moore, of Kentucky, a stranger, ont|of their state and the country.. The action of th® 

os cd to i] he saw the letter of his colleague. He had of the hall very summarily,- Mr. M. protested. He’ house in refusing to print extra copies of the report o 

" ag ever seen. it in his life. Aud he had only to say in| was lame, &c. but nevertheless he was put out for| the committee on manufactures, one of the ablest re- 

- a jation to it, that if there were any such letter, and |.what,was deemed an.ynjust‘interferenée. When at ports ever made,—was next adverted to, to.show the 

a H.. ; colleague would address a line to Mr. Clay, he| the door, Mr. Moore drew a pistol, which went off, | illiberality of the majority who had ordered 20,000 

nilst 1 ould throw off all the shackles and disclose to him | wounding Jolin J. Wirt, one of the watchmen of the | copies of the report to destroy the tariff. ‘Mr. K, 

iment “ | the correspondence. - | Capitol. in his thigh. Mr. -M. was put under arrest. | next. discussed the tariff act of the country. The 
et to Gome further conversation took place between 
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jessrs. White and Boyd, in which the latter gentle- 
an said (as far.as was understood) that the purport 
rthe letter was something like this: that ‘‘our friends 
ere are induced to go for Mr. Adams, believing 
ast our future: prospects would be better served 
eredy.” Mr. B. did not know, that it stated that 
»case Mr. Adams was elected president Mr, Clay 
ould be secretary; but something like what he had 
sted was the purport of the letter. 

Mr. White resumed. He had only to say to. his 
olleague that this was too grave a charge to be 
ade on such vague and uncertain grounds. Until 


Mr. Dromgoole proposed the arrest of the two mem- 
bers by the sergeant at arms. | 

Mr. Saunders, of N. C. proposed a committee of 
inquiry, and various motions were submitted amidst 
great confusion. ’ 

Mr. White begged that all these motions might be 
withdrawn and he would then submit a statement 
which he hoped would prove satisfactory. 

Mr. W. then expressed his sincere regret and poig- 
nant sorrow at the occurrence. He knew that it 
reflected discredit upon the country and dishonor 
upon the house, 

Mr. Rathbun in like manner pronounced an apolo- 




























at letter was produced, there was not in his judg- 
ent any evidence before the country that that-letter 
3d been Written, and he now challenged his collea- 
ue, and he would be resposible for it, that if Mr. 
lay Was called on he would take off every shaekle 
om the correspondence. And unless his collea- 
ue produced the letter, he said his allegation stood 
ondergned before the American people and the 
ivilized world... It’ devolved upon him to make it 
ue. 

He now called the attention of his colleague to 
he witnesses with reference to this charge of bargain 
nd sale; and, first, to their old organ of scandal and 
jefamation in Richmond—the man who had first 
tarted this charge.. It would be recollected by the 
onmittee and by the American people that this 
harge had been made by a member of congress on 
his floor. It would also be recollected that the mo- 
nent that charge had been announced, Mr. Clay, 
hho was at that time speaker of this house, conscious 
of his own innocence, an honest man as he came 
rom the hands of His God, threw into the teeeth of 
of his enemies a denial of the charge, and challenged 
before the congress of the United States, a full in- 
estigation of the matter. That commiltce was ap- 
pointed, with Mr. Barbour, a distinguished Virginian, 
ma! its head; that this charge had been referred to that 
ommittee; that the individual who had first made 
the charge had been brought before the committee, 
ond the record showed that not a word of evidence 
vas produced, and that the committee reported the 
innocence of Mr. Clay. 


Mr. W. then sent to the clerk, or himself quo- 
ted the remarks of: the editor of the Richmond En- 
quirer himself, of February 10, 1825, as testimony 
in proof of Mr. Clay’s innocence. Alsoa letter writ- 
ten Dec. 7, 1827, by Thomas H. Benton. Alse an 
extract of a letter of Mr. Buchanan, to the Lancaster 
Journal, dated August 8, 1827. Also from the letter 
of Carter Beverly written shortly previous to his 
death. So much for testimony from Mr. Clay’s ene- 
mies. Also from a letter of Mr. Tyler (now acting 
president,) dated 14th February 1827. Why had the 


gy which ended in the two members shaking hands 
in the presence of the members. 

Mr. Dromgoole withdrew his motion to arrest. 

Mr. Holmes, however, moved the expulsion of the 
members. 

Mr, Chappell, of Georgia, desired their severe cen- 
sure. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pa., moved the previous question, 
which was seconded. 

The resolution was then adopted authorising a se- 
lect committee of five members to inquire and re- 
port upon the whole subject, including the assault of 
Wim. 8S. Moore. |] 

The house adjourned. 


Wepwnespay Apri 24. Mr. White asked leave to 
correct a mis-statement in the Globe. Mr. Kenne- 
dy, of La., also asked the same favor. Mr. Mcrris, 
of Pa,, moved the suspension of the rules, but the 
| house refused, 98.to 64—not two-thirds. 

The Tariff. The house then went into committee 
of the whole and took up the bill to reduce the tariff. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, addressed the committee 
at length in favor of the bill reported by the commit- 
tee of ways and means and against existing duties. 


tariff of 1842 was a conservative and restorative 

measure, but whilé a great many of the members de- 

nounced it, and those among the democratic party, 

there were found those who were ready to declare. 
that that tariff was, passed by democratic votes. 

Mr. Bidlack claimed this for his colleagues of the 

senate who voted for the bill. - 

Mr. Kennedy did ‘not deny this and produced the 

fact to bring out the confession. Mr. K. argued the 

bill before the house, was a bill for protection in 

some particulars and against it in others—a bill that 

professed one thing and advocated another. The 

committee had a particular regard for iron and sugar 

—and unlike as they were, they seemed very much 

alike in the estimation of some gentlemen here, who 

had a desire to save these interests in order to save 

their bill. The thunders of the forges of Pennsylva- 

nia rung in the ears of a committee who desired to 

pay due honors to the great Cyclops democracy inthe 

Key Stone state. Mr. K. could not see any thing. 
particularly. malleable in iron or sugar, but the com- 
mittee who were for protecting these articles might 

see something in them. 

Mr. Morris, of Pa., next spoke in defence of the 
protective policy and in: answer to the speeches of 
Mr. Owen and Mr. Brinkerhoff. Congress, he said, 
was galled upon to legislate for the protiction of four 
hundred millions of dollars engaged in manufac- 
tures. Mr. M. illustrated and defended ‘the impor- 
tance of the manufacturing interests until his hour 
expired. ’ pki 2 

Mr. Owen, was permitted to make explanations 
here in answer to remarks which had been made 
against him for his foreign defence of a foreign mea~ 
sure as aman born in a foreign land. Mr. Owen 
said he was an American. He care here 18-years 
since, and was a naturalized citizen. He looked 





Mr. Wethered, of Md., said he desired to reply to 
‘the gentleman from Indiana who had preceded 
him, (Mr. Owen,) That gentleman who was lately 
| a subject of Great Britain had made a speech entire- 
ly British in its character, and»had the gentleman 
and his speech landed together upon the land of his 
birth he would have been hailed as one restored to 
his country. Mr. W. proceeded then to examine the 
tariff bill reported and the one now in force.. Had 
the committee known more of the trade and manu- 
factures of the country they would have reported a 
different bill. Gentlemen who asserted that the ta- 
riff did not reduce prices, asserted what was not true. 
Mr. W, illustrated what was said by presenting a 
great many articles of clothing, specimens of which 
he had. with him. Mr. W. gave many details and 
referred to the connection between agriculture and 
manufactures. Agricultural products enteged large- 
‘ly into manufactures, and not only so, but 








ey with-. 


around this hall and saw two portraits, one of Wash- 
 Ington, an American born citizen, and one of Lafay- 
ette a foreigner. Mr. O. concluded with a denunci- 
ation of ‘Bastard Native Americanism,” as he call. 
ed that party in New York city. 
Mr. Wethered, whom Mr.’ Owen addressed, repli- 
ed, ‘that gentlerhan (pointing to Lafayette) fought 
for the independence of the American peaple; and 
that gentleman (pointing to Mr. Owen) wishes 
to deprive them of their true independence, and that 
constitutes the difference between them.” 


Mr. Hunt, ther went into a general speech on the 
tariff, in which he first argued the question of con- 
stitutional power; dwelt on the perfectly free trade 
| which the constitution had established) among the 
| states, and tlie happy consequences; rendered his ac- 
‘knowledgments to the minority of the committee of 
| ways and means and to the committee on manufac- 
tures for their able reports; exposed the quixotism of 





testimony of Joseph Dudley in the investigation by | drew. persons from agricultural employ who would’ our resorting to free trade against the policy and 


the Kentucky legislature one of the gentleman’s own 
political friends, been suppressed. Mr. W. also read 


‘otherwise glut our markets with its products. Mr. 
|W. next showed what were the effects under the last 


irom a Jetter of General Lafayette, in testimony of | tariff and what-under the present, for the purpose of 


Mr. Clay’s innocence. Also from the letter of J. Q. 
Adams to the New Jersey committee after he had 
retired from the presidency. 

[he portion of Mr. W’s. speech comprehending 
this testimony tending to exculpate Mr. Clay from the 
old charge of “*barbain and intringue,” will be inser- 
led in the next Register. ] 


Mr. W. was further proceeding, when his re- 


marks were terminated by the expiration of the al- 
lotted hour. 


‘Phe remainder of the session was occupied in dis- 


posing of a disgraceful affray.. 


showing the influence of the two upon business and 
the people. He was sorry to see the influence of 
Great Britain here. Jt was bad enough to send Brit- 
sh emissaries here but he had hoped never to see 
zpon the floor of an American congress a British ta- 
1 ft defended. Mr. W. next spoke of taxes and their 
iniluence upon the tariff. With protection they were 
less oppressive than without it. In regard to com- 
merce and the merchants, which it was represented 
the tariff oppressed, Mr. W. maintained that nine- 
tenths of thé American merchants were in favor of a 
tariff and a proteciiee tariff. Such a tariff oppressed 





[Mr. White’s hour expired while he was upon the , neither the merchants of the country nor the agricul- 


floor, and while he was about answering another|turists of the country. 
charge made by members. of the house against Mr. | all. 


Jt was for the protection of 


Mr. W. was proceeding to prove that the tariff 


practice of all other nations; insisted on the happy 
infinence of the opposite policy in increasing the 
wealth, power, improvement, and general prosperity 
of the nations who acted on it; eulogized the results 
of the subdivision of labor to which it gave birth; 
| deprecated the idea ofa whole people devoting them- 
selves to agriculture alone; denied the applicability 
‘of the example of British suffering to the state of 
/our people; and insisted that that suffering was not 
created by protection, but existed in spite of it; 
scouted the notion of the great west’s relying on fo- 
reign markets, especially as agricultural capital 
could not be turned into a new channel; denied that 
the tariff of 1842 inflicted any injury on the planters, 
because it gave them a home market while it left the 
foreign market still open to them, and insisted that 
English manufactures would still find markets, though 
we should . :fuse them altogether—-but she was and 


Clay, connected with “‘white laborers,” Mr. Kennedy | had not increased the duty on salt when his hour ex- | would be compelled to buy her cotton from our south- 
of Indiawa, said he ‘was one of the members who! pired. 


signed the charges referred to, and they were true.] | 


Vir. Kennedy, of Maryland, referred to the resolu- 


Mr, White asked for an extension of time, which! tion offered by bim some time since, embodying the 


the chairman could not grant. 


Objections were heard on all sides of the house, 
When Mr. Rathbww rose.in his place and said wa.m- 
ly, and out of order, and while occupying a seat im- 
inediately:in front of Mr. W hile,—‘never mind, we 


Will prove it upon him,” &e. 
Mr. White pronounced it false. 


either warded off, or returned. 


letter of General Jackson in favor of the tariif and 
the whole policy of protection, and then reviewed 
the action of the house upon the subject of the tariff. 
Upon the one side there had been‘an effort to circu- 
late information against the present tariff, and to sup- 
press all inforiwation in its favor. He had risen time 


The charge of| and again and earnestly appealed to the house to en- 
“falsehood” brought Mr. Rathbun to his feet. ‘Turn- 
ing round he aimed a blow.at Mr. White which was 
A scene of eonfusivon | not been permitted to present his petition. 


able him to submit a motion to print a memorial nu- 
merously signed by the people of Ballimore. He had 





followed. Fhe speaker resumed the chair, and or- /not allowed to submit a motion to print and this too, 


der was hardiy restored when-the report of a pistol | while the house had suspended the rules to permit a' 
memorial from the members of the Khode Island le- 
A member from Ohio, Mr. McCauslin, was con-| gislature who had come here to denounce the laws 


was heard in the lobby just outside the door. 





He was 


ern states; insisted that the benefits of protection 
) were shared by all; and resisted the idea that the va- 
rious interests of this country were rivals and hostile 
toeach other. He referred to the happy effects 
which had already ensued from the tariff, and set 
them in strong contrast with the desolation which 
had preceded it; attributed the scheme of its destruc- 
tion to the influence of party politics, and the sup- 
posed necessity of providing that Mr. Van Buren, 
once a decided advocate of protection, was sin- 
cere in professing to-have changed his views, and 
thus conciliating in his bebalf the votes of the south. 

Mr. H. having concluded— 

Mr. Belser, obtained the floor. 

Whercupon the committee rose and reported pro- 
gress. 

And the house adjourned... 
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Mr. Cray’s LeTreR ON THE ANNEXATION OF TExas, 
written from Raleigh, N. C..to the editor of the National 
Intelligencer on the 17th inst., only reached them in time 
for insertion in their poner of this morning, (the 27th). 

. a half columns of that paper, and 
of course, We have only time to say, that it is uneqnivo- 
cal, bold, and distinct, -He op the relinquishment 
of that territory to Mexico, and if the honor of our coun- 


try could be preserved, the hazard of war avoided, the | 238 


genera!.concurrence of thé nation obtained, so as to 
preserve the integrity-of the Union, and withoyt giving 
an unreasonable price for: Texas, he would view .the 
question in @ very different light form that in-which it 
must-now be regarded. Honor and good faith, must first 
ofall be maintaind. If Mexico be weak, there is the less 


excuse for Violating either. But war with Mexico, would 


be’a serious calamity, and yery likely to involve us with 
other powers. If we acquire Texas, we take her as she 
is, with al! her obligations and an‘actual or only a sus-' 
pended war between her and Mexico. “Annexation 
and war with Mexico are identical.” For one, he is “not 
willing to: involve this country ina foreign war for the 
object of aequiring Texas.” He denies that the presi- 
dent and senate, as a treaty-making power, have the 
night tu.involye the country in a war, without the con- 
currence of the representatives of the people. And he 
thinks Uiat such an addition to the confederacy ought 
not to be made in opposition to the wishes of a large 
ca of its members. He thinks it would be wiser to 

armonize amongst ourselves, than to go abroad for new 
aliments for distraction and contention. But be would 
repel at all hazards, any European interference over 
the independence of Texas, even at the expense of a 
war. &We shall insert the letter in our next. 


Business Review. The Acadia brings intelligence 
from London to the 4th inst +Money was as abundant 
as ever. ‘I'he conversion of the 3} to a 3 per cent stock 
was promptly effected, as noted in our last, there being 
but.a trifling. balance not already. so converted. The’ 
three. per cent consols had reached within a fraction. of | 
pir, say 993.. The British trade with China was rapidly 
increasing, eighty odd vessels, with full cargoes, had 
- London ducks since the 1st March, for that destina- 

ion, 

The circumstance of the British government being 
able without the least difficulty to reduce their three and 
a hall per cents, to three per cent, and the price ot con- 
sols going up te par atthe same moment, or within a 
fraction of it, whilst American sixes are hardly mention- 
ed, andnot at all in request. though commanding a| 
handsome premium in our-market, is a striking posture | 
of affairsin the money market. The English and French 
capatalists are Hpechlating freely in Spanish, Russian, 
Austrian and Belgian stocks at advanced prices, and 
'jn the stocks of Chili, Columbia, and the south American 
Reptbhes, bat in our state stocks hardly an operation is| 
men!loned, nor are they even alluded toin the daily re-| 
ports. ‘This.condition of affairs will not last. If our 
present tarnffis only let alone, we shall soon have a change 
in their estumate of American securities. 


Dank or FineLanp—Comparative STATEMENT. 


March 23, 1844 Feb. 24 1844 ingreste. 
L. L. 4 
Circulation,  21,122000 20 414,000 703,000 
Deposits, 13,927,000 13,924,000 3,000 
Securities, 22.479, G00 23 482,000 
Bullion, 15,784,000 14,793,000 791,000 


Corton. The price of cotton at Liverpool had further 
declined from $d; to $dy for quite inferior 3d. between 
the 15th Febrnary and 5d April. Speculativn in the ar- 
ticle had made a full halt. Sales ofthe week ending 22d 
17,600; do week ending 29th. 14,000 bags, of which 500 
Sea Island at 12$a22d; 2480 Upland 5u6d; 2940 Mobile, 
Alabama, &c. 5.a6d. and 5500 New Orleans, at 5a7$d. 








The imports of the week 31,902. On the 3d inst. 4000) 
bales changed hands,al! to the trade, and the market! 
was steadier. The depression of prices had given a 
spur to manufacturers; larger orders were given, and a 
brisk business doing .. There seemed to be no appre- 
hension of a further decline. 


During the months of January and February 1843, 
there was received in England 200,955 bales of cotton. 
During the same months of 18440nly 170,445 bales.— 
At the former period the Americans were hurrying on 
their tremendous heavy crop of that year to market, 
atthe latter period they were holding on for better prices 
becauseiof a partial failure of their crop. The prices in 
England have no doybt been somewhat influenced by 
the heavy imports of East India cotton, which during 
the months of January and Febraary last, amounted to 
11,131 bales, against 4,901 during the same months in 
1848. Some failures have already occurred in N. York 
amongst the specalators in cotton, owing to the depres- 
810n in price. 


Grain Anp F'tovur. London April 3d. Duty on_for- 
eign wheat had fallen 1s. this week. 

LiverProon. ‘April 3d. Fiour was in moderate request 
commandiug the ful] currency of this day week, with 
rether improving aspect. Of states flour in bond about 
500 bbls. have changed hands at 223. 6d. and 2200 to 
arrive at 23s- bbl. 


Wnates. The New York American says, a number 
of whales have made their appearance in our waters, and 
have been blowing off famously inthe neighborhood of 


| malady prevailed at Koolong-svo and Ningpo,—486 pa- 


| Towacco.. It will be seen under the foreign head, that, 
| Parliament have undertaken to enquire into the state of 
the tobacco trade, ‘ 


Liverpool April 3. The transactions this month are 
larger than was_ anticipated, speculators having made 
their purchases in a very quiet nianner. e market 
on the whole has had a flat appearance, and ‘sales from 
some causes or other have been made at very ‘unequal 
and jn several instances lower rates; stili prices ‘remain 
tolerable steady. 2722 hhds, have changed ‘hands, viz, 

Virginia Leaf, 699 stemmed; 232 iRanaeky Leaf- 
1262stemmed, and5 Maryland. Speculators have-ta 
ken 1247 hhis; viz: 184 Virginia stemmed, 265 Kentucky 
Leaf, and 698 stemmed. 


Srocxs. London April 3—U. S. Stocks. Alabama 
Sterling fives 82; Indiana fives 35; Illinois sixes 40; Ken- 
tacky sixes 93; Louisiana fives 66: Maryland Sterlin 
fives 65; New York fives 924294; Ohiosixes 91, Pensy 
vania fives 66a73; U.S. Bank £1 2s. . 


AMERICAN SEAMAN KILLED. We copied yesterda 
from a New Orleans paper, a brief account of the kil- 
ling of an American seaman at Havana. We have 
since coliversed with a gentleman who returned in the 
Hayne, according to whose account the act was a bru- 
tal murder. Great excitement was produced by it at 
Havana, and the day after the offair, all the vessels in 
the harbor, except the Spanisi:, had their colors at half| 
mast. ‘The U. g. consul acted promptly and energeti- 
cally, but the authorities refused him admittance to the 
secret examination of the accused. ‘There was no pro- 
bability that he would be punished. 

[Charleston Mercury. 


Arazgtan Retics. Bishop Doane, of New Jersey. has 
published a letter in the the Newark Advertiser, from 
the Rev. Charles Foster, now im Arabia, announcing 
“the recovery of the long lost and once famous Ham- 
yaritic tongue: and in it Of inscriptions, (perhaps the 
oldest monuments in the world,) containing a full con- 
fession of the Patriarchal! faith, and an anticipated Gos- 

1. These wonderful remains of Arabian antiquity be- 
foie to a period of the world, to reach which all internal 
evidences oblige us to ascend 3500 years, or within 500 
years ofthe flood. For they are records of the lost tribe of 
Ad, the immediate descendants of Shem and Noah; a 
people of Arabia who perished utterly, not only long 
prior to all profane histury, but before the books of Moses 
were written. The unknown inscriptions were publshed | 
in Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia. who discovered them on | 
the coast of Hadramant, in 1834. Copies were forth- 
with transmitted to Germany, to professor Gesenius and 
Rodiger; who, it appears, have been at work on them 
for vears, as it turns out, without deecyphering a single 
word. Mr. Foster states he detected the key, on an 
Arabic version of Schulton’s ““Monumenta. Vetustina 
Arabiez.” Twoeshort Arabic poems opened to him the 
Hamyaritic alphabet and language, and enabled him to 
read the record of an age so remote. 


N. Y. Canats. The tolls and trade for the first three 
days’ business on the canals are unprecedented. 
On Saturday, the number of boats cleared at Albany 








was 45, and the tolls received $6,395. ‘ 
cag three days show the following comparative re- 
sults. 
1844 1843. 
Ist day 8773 84 2702 03 
7 4515 27 2174 07 
3d * 6395 00 3286 63 
$19,689 11 $8,162 73 


Whole number of boats cleared from Albany during 
the three days, 145. Canal opened two weeks earlier 
this year. 


Cana. We have dates direct, tothe 12th January, as 
well as by the Acadia. Mr. Cushing had not arrived, 
but they had news of his reaching Bombay. Dreadful 


tients had been admitted in the hospital of the former.-~ 
The port of Ningpo was opened on the Ist of January. 
Hong Kong was also unhealthy. Trade brisk. A 
steamer was playing havoc amongst the pirates. Much 
apprehension was felt at the approach of the sickly sea- 
son, on account of late inundations. Chusan was heal- 
thy. 


Henry Cray. The tour of the western statesman 
through the southern section of the Union, must have 
been highgly gratifying to him. Every where south of 
Virginia, his reception was as cordial as hospitalitv could 
offer, and tendered without distinction of party.. Allap- 
peared pleased with an opportunity to see and take by 
the hand a man who had so distinguished hiniself_in his 
countries service. Difference of opinion in our republic 
are forgotten in such cases by all generous minds, Our 
columns are crowded at this moment with national to- 
pics of the highest importance, else we should have 
chronicled some of the incidents of Mr. Clay’s tour, and 
of what was said and done at some of its prominent 
stages. He reached Norfolk. Virginia, from Raleigh on 
the 20th, and from Petersburg by tie Oceola steamer, 
reached Washington on the 26th. 


Tue crops. The prospect for a sugar crap in Loui- 
siana is nut favorable. The plants were early and vi- 
gorous, but suffered by frost, as well as the early cotton. 
The latter can be replanted. ; ; 

Wheat crops never looked better at this period of the 


ee 





‘ Deatus, duringjthe last week at N, York 128, of which 
42 were under one year of age, 32 were foreigners (23 werg 
from hte iti 11 were coloured persons; 18 died of con. 
sunption. pete 

At Baltimore 50, of which 10 were uuder o 

10\were coloured, all free, 10. died of scarlet over, ~~ 4 
Gofconsumption, _ 

Lesters from Copenhagen. announce the death of Thor- 
waldsen, the celebrated sculptor. ; 


Etections tv Virernia took place ‘on the 25th ; 
for members of the-house of deleg eeched or: 
members of the state senate, and: for. two representatives 
in congress, to fill vacancies. The contest has been 
very spiniedly maintained by both political parties, anq 
the vote will be large. But few returns have yet reached 
us. What we have are as follows; ~ 

Richmond city. “Senator.—Stanard, (W ) 196, Brook 
(W.) 319. Delegate, Daniel'(W.) 584, Hyde (V. B.) 138 

Henrico C. H. Stanard (W.) 246, Brook 149; Dele. 
gate, McRay (W ):408, Cottrell (V. B.) 138. 

ee —— (W - a a Brown V.B 

elersburg. egate, Bowlin » 397 me 
(Vv. B.) 293. g ( ’ Martin 

Petersburg Delegate. Winfree (V. B.) 454, Rhodes 
(W.) 408. 

Caroline. Delegate, Broadus (W.) believed to be 
gy a Sr ocking m va 

erkley. elegates. Pendleton (W.) 588, Myers -W 
571. Granthum (V. B ) 545, Seebert (V. B.) 515) Ags 

Frederick. Senator Bruce (V.'B ) 883, Gallaher W ) 
733. »2 Delagates. Carson (V. B.) 818, Lovette (V. B) 
§02, Cather, (W.) 789, Wall (W.) 760. 

Jefferson. * Senator, Bruce (V. B.) 505; Gallagher (W) 
671; 2 delegates, Turner (W) 636; Towner (W) 627; 
Beal! (V. B.) 598; Sievens (V. B.) 674. 

Frederick, Jefierson, and Clarke counties, compose the 
senatorial district. ‘The whig majority in the two form. 
er is 66, and Clarke it is thought will notreduce that ma- 
jority more than twenty votes. 

Morgan. Delegate. O'Farrell (W) elected, majority 51. 

Spotsylvania, Fairfax, and King George, each have 
elected one whig delegate. 

FR aieay Borough. ‘Taylor (W) 445; Millison (V. B.) 

Norfolk County... Portsmouth; Young (V. B.) 432; Ta- 
tem (V. B.) 416, Watts, (W) 469; Harper (W) 492; Be. 
thell Precancts, Young 17; ‘Tatem 16; Watis 143; Har- 
per 143; Tunners ® Reads, whig majority 16; Great 
Bridge, «hig majority 16; Western Precincts not heard 
from. Watts and Harper are elected, being a whig gain 
of 2 delegates. 

Princess Ann. Delegate. Dey (W) beats Wvodhouse, 
(V. B.) 73 votes. So ter, the whig gain is 5, loss |, 


Lumser. The quantity of sawed lumber and timber, 
shipped from Bangor lust year was: 
Boards feet 118,000.000 
Timber tons 6,000 
A greater amount than has been shipped any prece- 
ding year, excepting 1842, when it was about the same. 
The value of the exports in lumber last season does 
not probably fall short of $1,500,000. 


Magrycanp. The whig state convention for selecting 
a candidate to be supported for governor at the October 
election, is to assemble at Balttmore on the 30r:h inst. 
Much interest is excited on the subject, as there are se- 
veral prominent candidates. A full delegation has been 
named from every county. 

State credit. Somerst county, one of the heretofore de- 
linquent counties, has appointed collectors under the tax 
law_ passed at the last session of the legislature. 

The Paris correspondent of the Nanonal Intelligencer 
over date of the Ist April writes “honorable mention is 
madein the journals on both sides of the channel, of 
the proceedings of the legislature of Maryland in regard 
to the state debt. Hopes are now entertained of Penn- 
sylvania. Weshould highly admire a generous emu 'a- 
tion—a proud race between the defaulting members of 
the Union, which should be the first te redeem its own 
and the national credit abroad.’’ 


Minister at ConstTantinopie. A letter of March 7, 
from Constantinople, states that the hon. Dabney Carr, 
American Minister atthe Porte,-bad had his first audi- 
ence of the Sultan. 


PennsyLvaniA. The house of representatives, reflect- 
ing more immediately the public sentiment, have firmly 
resisted every attempt to adjourn the session’of the le- 
gislature uot some efficient measures be adopted to 
reinstate the credit of the state. They passed a bill ten 
dayssince, by a handsome majority, for levying taxes 
adequate to effect this. ‘he senate by a vote of 1610 
15, have also passed the bill, with amendments reducing 
the rate of tax one-third below what the house had fixed 
itat. Those amendments were before the house at lust 
dates from Harrisburg. By joint resolution, the session 
was to close this day: 

Re-Emicration.. Returnixc To THEIR FaTHERLAND. 
About one hundred emigrants have taken) passage tv 
Europe, on board the packet ship Monongahela, Capt. 
Turley, bound for Liverpool. 

Suaupt Pox. Sixteen cases of this disease were repor- 
ted. by the board of health at Wheeling last week. Only 
one fatal.case had occurred, and that was in consequeuce 
of exposure, 


‘Temperance REFoRM. Governor Briggs, of Massa- 
chusetts, stated in a temperance meeting held at the Bos- 
ton state house, that in eighty.one townships of that state 
13,000 drunkards rad been ‘yestored to sobriety through 








the Light Ship. 


year in the middle states. The fields are splendid. 


the instrumentality of Washingtonian efforte. 
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